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Con 


On the Back Porch 

Ir must seem strange to the President, when 
he wakes up these fine autumn mornings, not to 
hear the chug-chug of car-wheels under the White 
House; but we suspect that the sensation is not 
unpleasing. Mr. Tarr is fond of work, and there 
is plenty of it for him in Washington just now. 
The BatunGer-Pincuor controversy will not stay 
settled, the insurgents promise to be troublesome, 
a minister must be found for China, Congress will 
soon be on his hands, as Mr. CLeveELAND used to 
say, ete., ete. The newspapers pretty generally 
express the opinion that the President would now 
he better equipped to deal with the problems: con- 
fronting him if he had not made his record- 
breaking tour of the country. Perhaps so; in 
some particulars undoubtedly; but on the whole 
we doubt if either he or the people think so. 
There was a good deal to learn, and his latest 
utterances indicate plainly that the President 
picked up much information that he will find 
serviceable in the years to come. It is well for 
a Chicf Magistrate to keep himself in close touch 
with the people, whose servant he is, even though 
his judgment may not approve every popular no- 
tion. And there is no sign that Mr. Tarr has 
lost his level head. They made a dead set at 
him in the Middle and South West for big ap- 
propriations for erazy waterways, and he spoke 
his sympathy and willingness to be convinced; 
but further than that he would not go, despite 
the clamor that simultaneously scared the appre- 
hensive Speaker into acquiescence. The only 
other trouble he invited was over the tariff, at 
Winona, and, having said his stand-pat say, he 
droppel the subject like a hot potato and went 
his way rejoicing, apparently, that the distasteful 
job was done. The papers now are full of his 
“programme of constructive legislation” as be- 
trayed by his many and_ varied observations. 
Some of their suspiciens doubtless are well 
founded, but we preter to await the exact phras- 
ing of the Message. The White House is a better 
place for calm reflection than a railway car, and 
ugpiv » President has been known to modify his 
views, if not indeed change his mind altogether, 
when of a starry night he has sat on the back 
poreh and gazed thoughtfully at a certain monu- 
ment which seems to stand for the steadiness and 
caution which characterized every act of the sober- 
ly wise man in whose honor it was erected. 


iment 





Work for Congress 

With characteristic candor, Mr. Tarr took us 
all into his confidence in his Richmond speech, 
and gave a list of the principal things he may ask 
Congress to consider. Here they are: 

Conservation of natural resources, including 
reclamation of arid and swamp lands:and .control 
of coal lands and phosphate beds and water-power 
sites. 

Improvement and enforcement of the anti-trust 
law. 

Amendment of the interstate commerce law, to 
strengthen the commission, and set up a special 
court for cases under the law. 

Postal savings-banks. 

Monetary reform. 
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The simplifying, expediting, and cheapening of 
judicial procedure, both criminal and civil. 

Organizing a Federal bureau of health. 

Considering that it took Congress, in special 
session, from March to August to pass one tariff 
bill, it doesn’t seem probable that all these weighty 
proposals will be debated to a finish in one, or even 
ini two, regular sessions. We rather expect to see 
Representatives and Senators turn up with a few 
little bills of their own, quite without reference 
to the Presidential initiative. It would be accord- 
ing to custom. Nevertheless the Presidential ini- 
tiative is much, and getting to be more and more, 
in our system, and Congress may be expected to 
give more than half its time and attention to the 
things the President proposes. That he should 
put the conservation measure first is both natural 
and right; natural, because the country is getting 
thoroughly interested in that subject; right, be- 
cause there is not merely need, but pressing need, 
of legislation. Whatever one may think of the 
Bauuincer-Pincnot and Bauuinaer-GLavis con- 
troversies, it is clear, as President Exior points out 
in his statement for the Conservation Association, 
that Congress must act quickly if the government 
is to prevent its coal lands from being taken up 
by interests that may become monopolistic. There 
is good reason, by the way, why Dr. Exiot should 
be at the head of that association. Long before 
the RoosEvELT administration took up the subject, 
he showed, in an essay on “ The Destructive and 
the Constructive Energies of the Government Com- 
pared,” how criminally little we were doing either 
to conserve or to increase our natural resources. 
CLEVELAND was another pioneer in this matter, 


The Trend in Government 

Since the programme which the President will 
commend is as yet set forth only in a general way, 
without detail and with little or no argument, it 
seems best to reserve comment until we have the 
message itself. But certain reflections present 
themselves at once. One is that these proposals 
indicate a rapid and a vast widening of the scope 
of government. We say “indicate” instead of 
“contemplate,” because the tendency is already so 
strong that President Tarr can hardly be con- 
sidered an innovator in this respect. Long before 
his day we had got bravely over such qualms as 
used to keep many statesmen, and one great party, 
opposed to the entire policy of “internal improve- 
ments.” On this point the President’s candor is 
particularly interesting. Speaking of postal 
savings-banks, he says: “ Where it happens that 
the government is so situated that it can do a 
thing better and more economically than indi- 
viduals can do it, and can supply a means for a 
want by thrift, I am in favor of its doing it.” 
And doubtless the chief question that will be raised 
in the debate over this and other of the proposals 
will be simply whether the government can do the 
work better than individuals or corporations. 
Sixty years ago the chief questions would have 
been of the government’s constitutional right to 
undertake such works, and of the effect on the 
American character of its undertaking them. 

The proposal of a special court for railroad 
questions, taken with the recent creation of a cus- 
toms court, indicates that we are already working 
out an extremely important practical corollary of 
this widening of the government’s scope. We are 
admitting into our system something apparently 
very like the so-called “ administrative law ” of the 
French. Such tribunals, however they may share 
with other courts the guardianship of the rights 
of citizens, seem to be intended to serve primarily 
as aids in the enforcement of laws; they are 
adjuncts to the executive quite as much as to the 
judicial department. This is a departure which 
public-minded lawyers and legal-minded publicists 
ought to find it interesting to discuss. Of the latter 
class, there is hardly one whose view of the matter, 
if he should take time to give it to us fully, would 
be better worth having than President Tarr him- 
self. That he is so good a lawyer, and was so 
eminent a judge, makes it fortunate that, if we 
are to try such departures, it will be under his eye. 


Sic Vos non Vobis 

The distribution of thirty million dollars to 
pious, eleemosynary, and educational uses by the 
will of the late Joun Stewart KenNEDY may 
properly call attention to the value of the great 
accumulators of money as institutions for savings 
for the public benefit. 


The Sugar Trust Serial 

The most interesting reading offered to Amer- 
ican readers last week was the sugar-trust story, 
running as a serial in the Sun. It still continues. 
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Of course nothing that could be written about 
the sugar trast should now surprise any reader 
who is familiar with the narrative already on 
record about that institution. Nevertheless these 
last disclosures do astonish. The ingenious fer- 
tility of the sugar company in rascalities stirs 
amused excitement in the mind of the reader as 
he follows the story back and forth from the 
cheating seales to the doctored samples and the 
undervaluation of importations, based on false ap- 
praisals. The audacity and persistence of it all, 
the system of it, and careful and business-like at- 
tention to every detail—truly it is wonderful, and 
makes the Raiiles of fiction seem an insignificant 
tyro. 

Most interesting of all is the disclosure of the 
control by the trust of the men and machinery 
of government. It seemed to own, body and soul, 
almost the whole outfit of officials and powers 
appointed or contrived to collect the duties on 
sugar. Officials who were not dishonest were in- 
credulous or supine. Whatever the trust wanted 
done with any investigator who began to be 
troublesome was straightway done. Of course the 
audacity of it was not more astonishing than the 
preposterous folly of it. The truth was bound to 
come out sometime. 


Get to the Top 

Once, after a surprising division in the Senate 
on a question affecting corporations—we think it 
was during the passage of the GormMan-WILSON 
tariff—the late Senator Hoar of Massachusetts 
threw up his hands and exclaimed, “ Oh, Sugar!” 

It used to be the fashion to speak of getting to 
the bottom of rascalities: nowadays, what is need- 
ful, what is passionately desired by every decent 
citizen, is to get to the top. That is what the 
country is asking of Messrs. Stimpson and WIsE 
and Lors and Secretary Mac VraGcu and President 
Tarr and everybody else in any wise charged with 
investigating the frauds at the New York custom- 
house. “Get to the top, gentlemen, get to the 
top! To recover the money stolen is as nothing 
in view of the shame and scandal to the whole 
nation. Get the little thieves, of course, the bribe- 
takers and the rest, and jail them: but get the 
big ones, too, and jail them. Nothing else, as has 
many times been said, will stop such villainy.” 

But that is not all. “The meanest of the 
trusts,” as one newspaper aptly calls the sugar 
trust, has been also one of the chief beneficiaries 
of*high protection, one of the greediest of all the 
clamorers for public favors, one of the most active 
and malign forces in national affairs. The men 
at the top in this business cannot all have been 


‘officials of that company; some of them must have 


had high places in the service of the Republic. 
We are not particularly anxious to see Congress 
name a committee of investigation, though we do 
not object to it. There is another course of action 
that will be simpler and ‘twice as effective. Let 
Congress strike out of the tariff law the differential 
on refined sugar, and it will accomplish more for 
decency at once than we should expect to see 
accomplished by a dozen committees of inquiry. 
That differential was put there and has been kept 
there by the influence and for the benefit of this 
same thieving corporation which, not content with 
stealing according to law, is now proved to have 
been for years stealing also against the law— 
against the law which is so largely of its own 
making. 


Admirable Appointments by Governor Hughes 

The heavy obligations of the people of New 
York to Governor Hugues have lately been in- 
creased by the appointment of Mr, Putnam to the 
vacancy happily created on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court by the resignation of Judge Gaynor, 
and of Mr. CLtark Wii.iaMs to succeed the late 
Mr. Gaus as Comptroller of the State. The selec- 
tion could not have been bettered in either case. 


The Great Budget Fight in England 

We do not think that our London correspondent 
exaggerates the importance of the political crisis 
in England. The budget has gone up to the Lords, 
and with it goes a responsibility which those noble 
gentlemen could be excused for wishing it were 
possible to avoid. No graver constitutional ques- 
tion has been presented to them or to the English 
people since the Reform Bill. If they reject the 
budget, they will break a precedent of at least three 
hundred years’ standing. If they accept it, they 
will consent to a radi¢al new departure in taxa- 
tion. Should the fight, through the throwing out 
of the budget, go to the country, England ‘will be 


plunged into such a contest and turmoil as the 


present generation has not seen. 




















For there was never quite such a budget. The 
actual amount proposed to be collected by the new 
duties is comparatively trifling; but the land duties 
strike at the very citadel of privilege—at the very 
foundation of that class system which has hitherto 
proved so wonderfully impregnable to all the as- 
saults of the democratic spirit. We believe it is 
still democracy, and not, according to the conserva- 
tive outcry, socialism, that makes the new demands 
set forth in Mr. Lioyp-Grorce’s bill. Land in 
England is assessed too low, rents too high, and a 
great deal of it is simply not for sale, being en- 
tailed, and thus from generation to generation 
kept in the same families. The tenant farmer, no 
matter how hard he works and how frugally he 
lives, has, as a rule, practically no chance ever to 
possess an acre of the soil he tills; and the owner- 
ship of land is the immemorial basis of social as 
well as economic superiority. It is democracy, 
not socialism, that seeks to place the heaviest bur- 
den of taxation on those who enjoy the greatest 
privileges and who are also best able to bear it. 

As usual, the struggle is more picturesque and 
dramatic than political contests are with us. The 
leaders on both sides are better known all over the 
island than our political leaders can be throughout 
our big country. Parliament, with its forms and 
traditions, is more impressive than Congress. And 
now Mr. WintiAm Watson, with his verse on “ The 
Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue,” has injected 
a new element of excitement into the situation. 
No voice quite like GransTone’s yet rises above 
the others, but we should not be surprised if be- 
fore the end one figure should stand out as finely 
as his ever did. Privilege is strong in England, 
but the English sense of justice, of decency, of 
fair play, is, we believe, stronger still; and the 
present Prime Minister of England is not without 
the dignity and the noble kind of eloquence which 
best appeal to it. 


Our “ Wealthier Classes’? and Government 

Mr. Otiver, the British author of the new life 
of Hamitron which was lately quoted in the 
WEEKLY, touches upon a very interesting subject 
when, after recounting HamiLton’s efforts to have 
the Federal Senators hold their terms for life, he 
goes on to say: 


Hamitton failed. The Constitution of Philadelphia 
has proved itself to be of immense strength, but the 
principle of aristocracy has no part or credit in it. 
In the light of history we are forced to admit that 
HAMILTON’S lamentations appear exaggerated; that his 
prophecies of disaster have not come true; that the 
swing of democracy has so far been able to keep the 
balance of the state unaided. But admitting so much, 
and even granting to American public virtue most of 
the excellence which its patriotic panegyrists have so 
lavishly claimed for it, it is still permissible to specu- 
late whether it might not have stood even higher than 
it does in the opinion of the world had it possessed, 
in addition to its other components, that element 
which HAMILTON struggled so hard and vainly to in- 
clude. 

His eagerness to secure an element of aristocracy 
in the Constitution of the United States was due much 
less to a love of aristocrats, or to any tenderness for 
their privileges, than to a conviction that it would 
prove a good bargain for the nation. His aim was 
economic. Popular government may secure at a cheap 
price the services of a large number of men in easy 
circumstances, of superior education, and with family 
traditions of loyal service to the state. If it is not 
willing to pay the price, it must rub along as best it 
may with the professional politician. The new Repub- 
lic chose the latter alternative, while Britain, by a 
most fortunate obstinacy, adhered to the former. 

It is easy to deride the House of Lords, the vanity 
of titles, and the custom of primogeniture. The _phi- 
losopher, regarding only the value of a man across 
a dinner-table or in popular debate, easily justifies 
his derision. But there is a practical as well as an 
academic side to the matter, leading us to inquire 
further, if Britain has not gained much by her illogic- 
al. disregard of the principles of natural selection, 
and if the Republic has not lost much by a too reverent 
observance of the Rights of Man? 

As a matter of logic the democratic argument is 
conclusive; as a matter of history it is nonsense. The 
principle of aristocracy in a popular government is 
a very practical device for making use of the upper 
classes. We use ours while the “Americans waste 
theirs. Titles and primogeniture may be absurd, but 
the fact remains that the wealthier classes in Britain 
recognize a public duty attaching to their position, 
while in the United States they do not. The tradition 
of the great English families, and of those whose am- 
bition it is to become great, is service of the state in 
peace and war. The tradition of the great families 
in the Republic is as yet, in the nature of things, less 
defined; but, so far as it may be judged by a foreigner, 
it seems for the most part unconcerned with the duties 
of government, and is tending more and more toward 
the acquisition of commercial influence upon a scale 
such as the world has never before seen. The public 
spirit of its wealthy citizens is measured by huge 
donatives rather than by loyal service. They appear 
to entertain a cockney confidence that every obligation 
can be discharged by the signing of a check. The 
conspicuous virtue in the one case is honor; in the 
other, enterprise and industry; but if in a purely 
practical spirit we endeavor to compute the advantage 
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to the state. everything is on the side of Britain, from 
the government of a parish to the councils of the 
nation. 


Riches and Duties 

We suspect that Hamivron failed in the aim Mr. 
Ouiver describes, because what he attempted was 
impossible. We can’t think of any means, short of 
monarchy, by which aristocracy as such could have 
been endowed by the Constitution with govern- 
mental powers. Life terms for Senators would not 
have done it, whether Senators were appointed or 
elected. The Americans even at the time the 
Constitution was adopted had ceased to be a classi- 
fied people after the fashion that the English are 
classified, and the currents were running strong 
and deep against such classification. An influence, 
a system, and habits that in England were the 
growth of centuries and a part of the monarchical 
tradition, could not have been set up here by act 
of convention and made to work. Arrangements 
that have slowly grown up in England often work 
in a way to excite the envy of Americans who want 
to borrow them (as our college presidents have 
wanted to borrow certain good features of the 
English universities) but can’t, because they do 
not fit into our history or habits and cannot be 
successfully transplanted. 

But is it true, as Mr. Otiver says, that whereas 
in England the wealthier classes recognize a pub- 
lic duty of personal service attaching to their posi- 
tion in the United States, they récognize no obliga- 
tion that cannot be discharged by the signing of a 
cheek ? 

It has been and is still true, but in a limited 
measure and with signal and frequent exceptions. 
When we talk about “the wealthier classes,” we 
are apt to think of the richest of the rich—the 
people who are in the class of dukes—who are 
very conspicuous, and not of the much larger class 
who are merely comfortably affluent and don’t have 
to work for their daily bread. In both groups 
there are plenty of people who seem content to 
live for mere pleasure (as a large part of the 
British aristocracy does), but in both also there 
are many who are entirely unsatisfied by that man- 
ner of life, appalled by its moral and mental re- 
sults as they see them exhibited, and desperately 
urgent for their very souls’ sake.to find public 
duties and do them. These people count for a 
great deal in this country. They are and always 
have been in polities in so far as they could learn 
how to get in (our late President was one of them 
who did learn), and outside of polities they do a 
vast deal to promote and conserve civilization. 
Their job in appropriating and discharging duties 
is not easy. They are not born to the discharge 
of definite, ready-made obligations, but have to 
run their duties down and capture them. That 
takes brains and initiative and a good deal of 
consecration, but the alternative—the selfish life 
of pleasure opening at intervals into the divorce 
court—is a formidable and compelling incentive. 


A Check on Accumulation 

If public duties had been provided to hand for 
the rich Americans (as HamiLron, possibly, de- 
sired), it would have made money still more de- 
sirable in this country than it is. One good result 
of Hamitron’s failure may be a diminution in 
American esteem of extremely large fortunes. 
“There are too many men in the world,” said 
Senator Root last week at Middletown, “who are 
mere machines working in grooves who, after they 
have accumulated fortunes, don’t know what to 
do except to go on accumulating more.” He was 
arguing for education on broader lines, and broad- 
ly educated men are seldom constrained to go on 
collecting money because they cannot think of 
anything else to do. The diffusion of education 
will doubtless help somewhat to check the multi- 
plication of mastodon miilionaires. But Hamit- 
ton’s failure ought to help also. There are limits 
to the attractions of the enormous fortune that 
carries with it no particular career and no ascer- 
tained duties, and that seems more likely to make 
one’s descendants vagrant and useless than to de- 
velop their powers. The fruits of boundless af- 
fluence, as we see them gathered from week to 
week by descendants of the original providers, are 
a good deal disenchanting and give valid basis 
to the almost incredible thought that the day may 
come in the United States when boundless af- 
fluence will be a little out of style. That would 
be a result even more useful than the one that 
Mr. Otiver attributes to Hamirton—“ to secure at 
a cheap price the services of a large number of 
men in easy circumstances, of superior education, 
and with family traditions of long service to the 
state.” Moreover, it would work indirectly for 
the accomplishment of Hamitton’s aim, for the 
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sooner it is appreciated that neither honor not 
solid advantage attaches to gigantic accumulations 
of superfluous riches, the sooner the minds of the 
aspiring will turn to the true source of honor 
and of mental and moral health—which is service. 


The Education of Girls 

Judging from her published Mrs. 
Miraseau Towns, the newest member of the New 
York Board of Education, seems to know a lot 
about educating girls, but just how much of what 
she knows is so, seems a little uncertain. As to 
that, however, she is in the same class with all 
the other educators of girls. Their job is specula- 
tive and experimental. The wise ones feel their 
way doubtfully among educational processes, ob- 
serving, learning what they can, and balancing 
expenditure—especially of time—against achieve- 
ment. The iess wise ones are cocksure and slam 
ahead. 


discourse, 


Inconspicuous 

How many people would have thought of including 
Joun 8S. KENNEDY in a list of the conspicuously rich 
men in America? It is a big country where one may 
save up 2,500,000.000 pennies without figuring in the 
newspapers.—Springfield Republican. 





To be sure: he never was divorced. 


President Shanklin 

President Tarr stopped overnight in Washing- 
ton to exchange greetings with Mrs. Tarr and the 
Cabinet, and went the next afternoon to the in- 
auguration (on November 12th) of President 
SHANKLIN at Wesleyan. It was an interesting in- 
auguration; Wesleyan is a Methodist college and 
its new president is a Methodist minister. He is 
WintuiAMm ARNOLD SHANKLIN, born forty-five years 
ago at Carrollton, in southern Missouri, of Vir- 
ginian parents; schooled there by Oren Root, Jr. 
(Senator Roort’s brother); graduated presently at 
Hamilton College, and trained for the ministry 
in Chicago. He was three years a minister in 
Spokane, three years in Seattle, five years at 
Dubuque, three years at Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and then for six years was president of Upper 
Towa University. It-will be seen that he is an ex- 
perienced American, representing by inheritance 
or residence most parts of our commodious coun- 
try. He says that Wesleyan is not sectarian and 
will not be; he aims to make it a first-rate small 
college, drawing from both the East and West. 
He is opposed to co-education, which Wesleyan 
has tried and dropped last winter, because (ap- 
parently) it had sueceeded too much. 


Troublesome but Good for Us—Maybe 

President Tarr has been giving the country ex- 
perience of how to get along without an available 
President. It has incidental 
the experience may be valuable enough to make 
up for them. Up to the 4th of last Mareh the 
tail tended to wag the dog, which is hardly a 
safe national habit. Mr. Tarr seems disposed to 
break it up. 


inconveniences, but 


The Latest Wonder 

The newest wonder is BRENNAN’s gyroseope rail 
road ear, which runs on a singte rail, can run on 
the tight rope, go up and down hill, turn corners 
swiftly and safely, all on the principle of the spin- 
ning top, which does not fall down so long as if 
goes on spinning. ‘Two heavy gyroscopes rotating 
in vacuums in BrRENNAN’s car keep the car upright, 
and will not let it fall over. The principle was 
tried out two years ago in a model in Berlin. Its 
working was publicly shown last week in England 
with a twenty-two-ton ear which carried forty per- 
sons, running on wheels up and down a 
straight, single-rail track and round a circular 
track 220 yards long. Enormous speed—150 miles 
an hour—is predicted for railroad cars of this type, 
as well as great economy of power. It sounds 
fantastic and incredible, but the deeper one reads 
into its story the more serious and astonishing it 
appears. Louis Brennan, the inventor, has been 
at work for thirty vears on the idea. He is the 
author of a successful torpedo, which bears his 


two 


hame. 


Can’t Do It Yet 

HArPerR’s WEEKLY suggests that England buy out 
Germany and save building warships. It would be 
better still to form a syndicate to buy out the civilized 
world and save untold billions on armament.—Water- 
town Standard. 


We can think of only two men who were game 
for so big a deal. One, sad to say, is dead. The 
other, sadder to say, is under sentence and bail is 
refused. 





































































































Some Chinese Poetry 


SPECIALIZATION is our concession to an avowedly 
fragmentary world, but, like all bad habits, it grows 
on us insidiously, and whereas in the dim proverbial 
age it only took nine tailors to make a man, the time 
is not far when it will take nine professors to make 
a scholar. Scholars, however, of the ancient sort do 
exist still—of the sort of Bacon, who took all knowl- 
edge to be his province: SWINBURNE was a poet in 
five languages and Professor GiLEs still lives. Having 
all heard of him in reading Over-Bemertons, a good 
many of us doubtless were persuaded that his im- 
mortal dictionary of Chinese biography belonged with 
such other unedited works as the leaves from Hamlet’s 
note-book, the further sayings of Panurge, the burned 
Sibylline volumes, and the song the Sirens sang. But 
of a truth the Chinese biographies are as purchasable 
as SyDNEY Lee’s and worth more. There is nothing 
Professor GiLEes does not know about China; there is 
almost nothing he has not written. He deals philo- 
sophically with the history, discreetly with the art, 
and sagaciously with the poetry. From the delicately 
ironic tinkle of his translations we make sure that 
Chinese poems are as disquieting as Chinese glances, 
as of a very old people, impeccable in morals, in- 
serutable in resignation—that is how he makes the 
verse to savor with his gentle satiric appreciation 
of fine statecraft, fragrant wit, and austere subtlety. 

Another side, however, of the Asian genius there 
is, and it must have found expression even in the most 
formal and fashionable compositions in a land where 
poetry has been for a thousand years one of the man- 
ners of polite society. The French, with so much finer 
sense than ours for sentiment, were quick to catch 
the nuance, and Le Livre de Jade of Madame JupiItu 
Gautier is full of wistful trifles, shaded like autumn 
leaves, colored and curved like morning-glories, re- 
gretful as dried roses, memorable as the shepherd’s 
‘pipe in Tristan and very like it. But to offer a halting 
version of even Madame GAvutTIER’s sympathetic trans- 
lation is to offer something as far from the sources— 
Le Tart Pe and Tuovu-Fov and the tragical Ly-y-Han— 
as the magots and Chinoiseries of the eighteenth cen- 
tury from the Imperial porcelains and lacquers and 
ivories which inspired them. How reserved and sensi- 
tive is such a snatch as this from TCHAN-JO-SU: 

“A single cloud in heaven goes by 
A single boat adown the streams. 
But lo! the moon climbs up the sky 
And down the water gleams. 
The cloud less murky seems. 
And in my lonely boat, less sad am I.” 


The figures in these brief poems are few and typical 
and almost always noble. The sage and the poet, the 
exile, the soldier, the constant wife, the hopeless lover, 
the -woman once beloved, the young girl unawakened, 
the beauty who marks the first trace of old age. The 
Emperor and Empress, figuring as the perfect lovers, 
make a group of special charm that recurs, as do all 
the compositions again and again, in the progress of 
the centuries. The mingling of splendor with grace, 
the reality of feeling without a touch of homeliness, is 
quite indescribable where in one of THov-Fou’s poems 
the Emperor suddenly breaks up council because the 
Empress, in her porcelain pavilion, has wearied for 
him and waved her fan, and a breath of perfume has 
blown through the open window across his face. 
Gleaming with jewels, he quits the astonished man- 
darins—they look upon one another in silence, amazed. 
A darker shade strikes across the beauty in a series 
by Cue Line like a wind out of the Arabian Nights 
or like a chill air from Sophoclean tragedy. The piece 
is superb. But the part of woman is usually radiant. 
Typical is TcHanc-TsI’s: 

THE FAITHFUL WIFE 
“Pearls do you offer me? I turn my eyes away 
Yet in my own despite, my heart pales and sickens 


to-day. 
I try them against my robe; the shining pearls—it 
seems 


The red silk throws a shadowy rose in gleams. 

Why did I know thee not before I was wed? 

But leave me—leave! ere traitorous tears I shed. 

On my lashes, see, two drops hang tremblingly, 

They are thy pearls I give again to thee.” 

Love with them is longer, more uncomplaining, more 
patient than in the West. Longanimity was ever an 
Eastern quality. The star which we call Vega, in the 
Lyre, is in their poems the Weaving Woman, and her 
lover is the herdsman in Capricorn. One at the east 
and one at the west of the sky, the whole silver stream 
of the Milky Way flowing between, they meet but once 
a year. Some say the crows make a bridge that night 
with their wings. A hundred famous poets have 
sung the patience of these lovers; one accounts for it. 
serene above man’s restless agonies of separation, by 
the knowledge that we have all eternity before us. So 
much can Karma do. Yet Karma, when all is said, 
can cure no melancholy, and lovers must grieve for 
love denied. 

AN EVIL WAY 
“ A shaded road; on either hand 
Tall, flowering shrubs; great trees above. 
I looked long on that pleasant land, 
And my eyes searched the shadows green. 
Why take the road? Not there is seen 
The house of her I love. 


* For when my love was born one day, 
They cased her little feet in steel, 
And she walks not by any way. 
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And when my love was born below 
They cased her heart in steel also: — 
Love she will never feel.” 

Usually the natural world supplies at once a setting 
and, so to speak, a harmonized accompaniment. The 
world without and the world within vibrate on the 
same string. Here is a famous poem of THou-Fou’s 
on the River Tchou: 


“My boat skims down, I watch the waters gleam, 
In full sky overhead, the clouds go by; 
The sky is in the stream; when clouds depart 
Or cross the moon, I see it in the stream; 
I think my boat is sliding in the sky. 
So my beloved is mirrored in my heart.” 


Lakes and rivers glitter everywhere, willows trail 
their delicate tips, birds take long flight against the 
moon-bright sky, plum trees flower with returning 
spring, the exile’s way lies among mountain gorges 
and under the spray of cataracts. The part of the 
exile, of the loyalist denied his master’s face, is 
significant and touching. It is the courtly aspects 
of life, indeed, that have most charm. A minister 
stays awake to watch the hoar frost under moonlight, 
because he is to attend the Imperial levee and is sure 
to be asked of the beauty of the night. Everywhere 
betrays itself a life attuned to beauty; deliberately 
adjusted and fashioned in the interest of the subtlest 
wsthetic pleasure. Not the gardens of Cyrene only, 
but the very graves of Academe are gross and rank 
compared with this of Wan Tst: 


“The wind has loosened a willow leaf, dropping airily 
To the lake; and the lapping waves drift it away 
from the tree. 
Slowly, slowly has time effaced from my heart a 
memory; 
I stand at the water’s edge and I watch it mournfully 
The willow leaf that has drifted so far from the 
leaning tree. 
“Since I forgot my beloved, I lie all day by the edge 
of the stream 
Stretched along, and the long day goes by in a 
dream. 
Watching always the willow leaf; and now it comes 
back to the tree, 
And I think that my heart has never effaced that 
memory.” 


It is true that the great painters of China and the 
great philosophers and poets had all contributed to 
build up a special cult of landscape, and to find in 
it a special pleasure and spiritual elevation. It may 
be that should we give up steel and granite and painted 
glass and set our shrines in parks a thousand years 
old, more silently and scrupulously ordered than we 
keep our cathedrals, we should serve God more and 
Mammon less. 





Correspondence 


RELIGION 
La Satte, ILv., November 1, 1900. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—That “ religion is a means to attain the purest 
morality, the highest citizenship, and the finest man- 
hood,” as asserted by Katherine G. Kennedy in your 
columns October 30th, méy well be doubted in view 
of what the history of Christianity is, according to 
the very best authorities. I am sure so fine a scholar 
and noble a character as Henry Charles Lea, of Phila- 
delphia, only Jately deceased, would not quite sustain 
Katherine G. Kennedy’s position, knowing as well as 
he did the terrible history of the Spanish Inquisition, 
all of the atrocities of which were done with the sane- 
tion and in the name of religion. If what your corre- 
spondent says is true, what shall we think of Francis 
William Newman—a brother of the cardinal and an 
infinitely better scholar—in rejecting orthodox Chris- 
tianity altogether? Was this man defective in morals 
that he should become a non-believer? Is there in 
general any necessary connection between religion and 
morality? Let the unprejudiced student read Lecky’s 
History of European Morals and then decide. Or bet- 
ter still, if the latest in ethical research is desired, let 
him read Westermarck, the great Finnish anthropolo- 
gist, on the origin and development of moral ideas. 
Really the human mind has moved away from its old 
errors in ethical theory which it clung to when nobody 
doubted that the earth was flat and immovable and 
the blue firmament the actual “wall of heaven.” 
Theological astronomy is hopelessly dead, but theo- 
logical morality still has standing in the minds of 
many who would probably strongly resent being classed 
with the ignorant. I an, sir. 

H. C. Urnorr. 


If by theological morality you mean Christian 
morality, it certainly still has standing in many minds. 
You speak of the atrocities of the Inquisition being 
done with the sanction, and in the name of, religion. 
It is true they were done in the name of Christ and the 
Church, and in the same name the Calvinists burned 
Servetus. Enormous atrocities have been committed 
in the name of religion and of the Christian religion 
at that, but do you consider that they were in har- 
mony with the teachings in the gospels, or directly 
adverse to those teachings? Morals are a product of 
civilization. Civilization has always been based on 
religion of some sort, and has gone forward only so 
far as the religion it was based on would carry it. 
Morals, therefore, are closely connected with religion. 
The morals of Europe and America are the product of 
a civilization based on Christianity. They .will im- 
prove as that religion is better understood and the 
influence of its spirit extends. But Christianity is 
helpful only so long as it is Christian—Eprror. 
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BEER 
Cotumsus, O., November 5, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In your remarks to a letter from Mr. Birge, 
that “if brewers can be constrained to make good 
beer, and people who drink it can be taught to drink 
it abstemiously and not swill it,” ete., I think lies 
the gist of the drink question. But, sir, who is 
to constrain brewers to make good, pure beer, from 
malt and hops alone, and to not have it sold to con- 
sumers before a six-months storage, to age it, as it 
should be before drank and fit for human stomachs. 
It is asserted that even fairly good beer is a poison 
when used soon after its making, and because of its 
newness. Pure beer can be made, but won’t be in this 
age of rapacity and greed; brewers could make it abso- 
lutely pure and keep it in storage for six months be- 
fore using it and make good profits at that, but they 
won’t be satisfied to do that. Of course the storage 
of beer would require much labor, space, ete., and the 
price would in consequence be higher. But such beer 
would be worth the raise and cost to those who 
drank it. 

As for teaching people to use it ‘‘ abstemiously and 
not swill it,” that is all right, if they can be so taught; 
but a glutton at eating or drinking will remain al- 
ways a glutton, and their numbers are legions. It 
would be a grand work if only pure beers, wines, and 
liquors were produced; for no doubt intemperance, 
and the evil results following in the wake of drink, 
are largely due to the vile impure stuff made and 
sold. For me, at sixty-seven, a light dose of decent 
whiskey, such as can be had from reputable dealers 
and bottled in bond, is preferred to any beer; it takes 
up less room, causes no nasty taste in mouth next 
morning, and is in every way a better stimulant. Beer 
as made is a rotten stuff, ferments in stomach; those 
who make it so and the makers of vile liquor and 
wines deserve the gibbet. I an, sir, 

** VOLUNTEER.” 


If one drinks beer at sixty-seven, it should certainly 
be good beer only. We believe (without having ex- 
pert knowledge on the subject) that average American 
beer is by no means “ rotten,” but is a tolerably whole- 
some and honest drink, though not so good as the best 
German beer, and not so good as it should be. Pure 
food laws, carefully enforced, ought to protect us 
against bad beer, but the job of protecting us against 
a bad use of even the best beer, or the best spirits, is 
much more difficult. We believe there is a gain, though, 
even in that. Average people seem to be getting to 
have more sense than they used to have about their 
drinks. They drink less.—Eprror. 


AS TO THE SAVING OF FACES 
Santa Ana, Cat., September 30, 1909. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In a late editorial, which, so far as I can 
judge, may or may not be intended to uphold tthe 
claim of Dr. Cook to have reached the ninetieth paral- 
lel of north latitude, you write: 

“If the top of Mount McKinley is reached by several 
persons of guaranteed veracity, who find there Dr. 
Cook’s tube, it will prove that Dr. Cook got there. But 
if the tube is not found it will not prove that Dr. 
Cook did not get there, but only that the seekers did 
not look in the right place.” 

It seems to me that if this supposititious tube be not 
found at the top of Mount McKinley by persons of 
guaranteed veracity who shall succeed in reaching that 
pinnacle, though it might prove that “the seekers did 
not look in the right place” for it, it would also prove 
that the right place to look for it was not at “the 
top of Mount McKinley,” and, therefore, that it had 
never been placed there. For the top of a mountain 
is the top, a very well-defined point, and not an area 
of indefinite extent, defying search. 

Again you write: ‘“ Nothing further that can happen 
seems likely to affect the tenability of Dr. Cook’s 
claim to have climbed Mount McKinley and reached 
the pole. So far as he is concerned, the worst has ap- 
parently happened, and his face is still saved.” 

If this be so it would appear that a happy era is 
at hand for such individuals who have the assurance 
to set up claims to achievements calculated to charm 


‘money out of the pockets of a confiding public. Though 


such claims may be entirely unsupported by evi- 
dence of reasonable probability, still they will save 
their faces. Suppose that one of this kind should 
assert that he had climbed to the summit of Mount 
Everest, flown to the surface of the moon, or reached 
any other point in the universe theretofore inaccessi- 
ble to man-—doubtless he would find intelligent citi- 
zens who would credit his assertions—still he would 
save his face, provided that it could not be proved 
that he was at some other place at the time he claimed 


to have been at his goal. 


But, in fact, the “cause” of Dr. Cook is in far 
greater peril of nonsuit than would be that of such a 
one as I have instanced; for, not only are his claims 
unsupported, but are discredited, if not disproved, by 
competent authority. It has been shown, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that no party such as alleged by him 
to have reached the pole could have done so supplied 
with only such provisions alleged by him to have been 
taken with them. Also, it has been sufficiently shown 
that he could not have observed the degrees of longi- 
tude at the places and under the circumstances asserted 
by him. Besides, his statements have been contra- 
dictory and incredible, such as his alleged abandonment 
of his records and instruments; but this by the way. 

You write, too, “Barrill’s veracity is obviously 
doubtful.” This does not seem so to me; I should say 
that it is evidently bad, but I cannot see that that 
evident fact in any way assists the claims of Dr. Cook. 
While the evidence of a proven liar or perjurer, or 
both, is of very little value as proving the veracity 
of any one else, still it furnishes no evidence in its 
favor, and that seems to be the crying necessity for 
Dr. Cook in his present dilemma. 

I am, sir, 
ARTHUR JOHNSTON. 
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WINTHROP AMES, DIRECTOR OF THE NEW THEATRE 


DART, 7 was a few hours before the New 
Theatre was first thrown open to the 
public that I saw Mr. Ames for the 
yr first time. There had been a dress 
BAY rehearsal of Antony and Cleopatra 

PQ3 on the previous Saturday evening; 

BEBE NYG iN the whole company and the staff 

ISENYYS Dy) generally had been hard at work re- 
hearsing ever since, with very little 

intermission tor sleep, and now, late on Monday 
afternoon, the experts were scheming and laboring over 
a “light rehearsal ’’-—that 1s, setting the scenery for 
each part of the play and trying the various combina- 


aos 





By William Inglis 


sure they’re off? See how that man painting is lit up! 
Are you sure the end foots are off?” 

“Tm sure, Mr. Ames,” replied a voice from the 
black abyss. A moment later a man popped out from 
nowhere to the front of the stage and stood between 
the end footlights and the painter who was spreading 
dark color on the edge of the stage. 

“See,” he cried; “there’s nothing burning on the 
end. He gets that light from the middle. It reaches 
him sidewise.” 

“ Right,” auswered Mr. Ames. 
few more, then. There you are. 
Now, the next.” 


“ Better cut off a 
That’s it. Good. 

















Small-boned and of slender frame, his physical conformation suggests the race-horse 


tions of lights that would best fit the color and 
atmosphere of every tableau. Hidden somewhere in a 
dark abyss was the chief electrician before his switch- 
board bristling with levers. A tall and slender young 
man was flying here and there among the rows of 
orchestra chairs. Flying is the word. He seemed at 
one moment rooted to a spot in the fourth row; at the 
next moment, apparently wishing himself at some dis- 
tant point, he seemed to be carried there by some mys- 
terious mode of levitation. The young man was Win- 
throp Ames. 

“ Moves like a ghost, doesn’t he?” growled my com- 
panion the Artist. “I wish he’d stand still a moment, 
so that I could make a sketch of him.” 

That precisely described what Mr. Ames was doing— 
flitting noiselessly from place to place like a very thin, 
pale, intelligent, restless apparition. Incidentally, it 
may be said here that he had legitimately acquired his 
thinness and his paleness; for he has been constantly 
busied with the affairs of the New Theatre since Sep- 
tember, 1908. During fourteen months that has been 
his daily labor, exercise, amusement, diversion, enter- 
tainment—monopolist of every waking hour. Through 
the sultry and enervating days of July and August in 
deserted New York he had expended his energies on 
the task quite as freely as in the bracing winter, 
spring, and fall. There was no thought of vacation. 
“ This game is all the fun any man needs,” he has often 
remarked. “It’s new every minute. You couldn’t 
get into a rut in a lifetime of it.’””, Which is doubtless 
quite true, but Mr. Ames has paid for his “fun” by 
wearing most of the flesh off his bones and becoming 
as much like a disembodied spirit as it is safe for any 
man to be. 

As he flashed from point to point he was always 
studying the lighting effects. 

“Try a few more dark ambers,” he called, as Actium 
was disclosed. The voice was keen, incisive, a clear 
baritone, vibrant with energy. “ There, that’s better,” 
he continued, “ How about those end foots? Are you 





It was an absorbing pastime to watch this pale 
young captain in the last minutes before the great 
battle, going over every detail. leaving nothing to 
chance, removing every imperfection, repeating effects 
again and again so that they could be briskly accom- 
plished that night when all should be shown to the 
friendly but ever captious New York public. 

No aurora borealis ever glowed and danced and 





The fingers are nearly always holding a cigarette 
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.I had noted various things. 


vanished and reappeared more swiftly than the lights 
in the New Theatre did. A faint click in the dark 
beyond, and suddenly the sumptuous auditorium was 
flooded as if by the noonday sun. We saw Mr. Ames 
passing like a shadow. Another click, and the vast 
house was black as a coal-cellar, except for the misty 
rays thrown on the stage and the faint red glow be- 
hind the fire exits. Presently the full flood of light 
was turned on again, and Mr. Ames was coming our 
way. This was our guide’s opportunity to make intro- 
ductions. Mr. Ames halted for a few seconds in his 
flight, long enough to shake hands and exchange a 
few phrases. Intent upon his work he certainly was, 
but he was not fussy over it nor fatigued by it. He 
was neither self-conscious, nor important, nor affable, 
any of which attitudes one might pardon in a young 
man placed in his position. He was calm, business- 
like, friendly in a frank and sincere way that won in- 
stant response. 

“Your editor’s very kind,’ he said, “but there’s 
nothing to write about me. I really have no history. 
Why don’t you do something about the New Theatre? 
Do a page about that, and explain to the readers that 
we're not a lot of high-brows and cranks trying to ex- 
ploit a batch of dreamy theories about ‘ uplift’ and 
all that sort of stuff. Just make it clear that we are 
all. practical men; that while we’re not putting on 
plays solely. to make money, we are going to give the 
public what it wants and likes. Do that, and you'll 
do some good. But as for me—pooh! What does any 
individual amount to, compared with this great, big, 
vital thing? Thank you, just the same; but there’s 
nothing in me: this theatre is IT.” 

Away he went again, but not before the Artist and 
Mr. Ames is thirty-five 
years old, though he is now so drawn down by in- 
cessant work that he looks older. Small-boned and of 
slender frame, his physical conformation suggests the 
race-horse. Like that epitome of speed and stamina, 
he is full-chested and robust, although slight of limb. 
He stands some five feet seven or eight inches, and 
I’m sure that in his present “ over-fine ” condition he 
cannot weigh one hundred and thirty pounds in his 
clothes. His hair is of fair brown color, silky and 
seanty, his skin very fair, probably with some color 
in the cheeks before the fourteen months of indoor 
labor blanched them. The eyes are hazel—brown or 
gray or green prevailing according to the light in 
which they are viewed. They are quick and frank, 
with a vision that nothing escapes. While we were 
talking all the lights in the house went out’ except 
the dull red glow that marked the places of the fire 
exits. 


“Excuse me a moment,’ he interrupted. “Mr. 
Ndwards—oh, Mr. Edwards! Look at those lights 
over the doors at each end of the front row. Those 


frames are on the blink. More light is coming through 
the gaps around the frames than through the ‘ Exit’ 
lettering. Better get after them.” 

Next moment he was talking with us again; then he 
suddenly moved a few rows away and called loudly 
for a little less red in the Egyptian sky. 

“Where do you suppose he gets all that energy?” 
the Artist inquired. “ He’s light as a shadow, but he’s 
going like a dynamo.” 

“Nerve force,” was the answer. “He has run to 
brain rather than brawn. Look at McAdoo, the tunnel 
man: slim as a whip—not a sign of muscle on him— 
tire out twenty raen—same thing in this case.” 

But to resume our observation of the physical per- 
sonality of the Director of the New Theatre. The 
most prominent features in his strongly marked face 
are the big and bony brows, the long, thin, keen, 
aquiline nose, very high at the bridge, and the deep, 
lean chin that juts forward as if it were looking for 
the opportunity of cutting through trouble. 

But the most characteristic indicators of the man’s 
individuality are the hands. They are the longest 
and slimmest able hands I ever saw; the hands of 
the artist who dreams and plans. as well as the hands 
of the man of power who will spare no toil or pains 
to realize his ideal so long as one atom of energy 
remains. Until I actually saw them I had always 
fancied that the long, slender, transparent hands in 
the Sargent portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson at the 
Metropolitan Museum were somewhat exaggerated as 
to length and slightness and the backward outeurving 
of the tapering and creative fingers. But here were 
the very same hands and fingers before me in real life. 
Like Stevenson’s, too, the fingers are nearly always 
holding a cigarette. If there is no cigarette to toy 
with at the moment, they are busy whirling a small 
chain round and round, then whirling it off in the 
opposite direction; or they are folding, unfolding, 
rolling, twisting, and tearing up bits of paper. All of 
which is done quite unconsciously, of course; for the 
busy hands are but a reflex indication of the restless 
mind that drives them. 

Inasmuch as this series of articles is designed to 
tell of Celebrities at Home, we ought no doubt to see 
Mr. Ames at his home—but where? His original 
home is at North Easton, Massachusetts, and he has a 
home in Boston, besides the apartment in West Forty- 
fourth Street which houses him in New York. If the 
poet’s dictum that home is where the heart is be true, 
then Mr. Ames’s real, true, genuine home is some- 
where beneath the dome of the New Theatre. Just 
where, it would be hard to say, for he pervades the 
entire structure, physically as well as in spirit, 














In the West Forty-fourth Street house we went into 
an elevator which carried us up to as near the sky 
as the roof would allow. The apartment is done in a 
harmonious arrangement of dark brown and n 
tones, and there are many engravings of the works of 
old masters, a few landscapes in oil, and a group of 
photographs of several old family portraits. Many win- 
dows let in the western sunshine. Mr. Ames was still 
at work rehearsing Antony and Cleopatra on Tuesday 
afternoon, eliminating the faults that had been re- 
vealed in the Monday night performance, and adding 
touches that would prove helpful, but he did manage 
to slip home for a sandwich and a drop of carbonic 


water, etc., at three o’clock. He looked tired, but still ‘ 


keyed up to concert pitch. From one of his associates 
on the New Theatre staff I learned later that he had 
been averaging less than three hours’ sleep in each 
twenty-four for the last week; but of this there was 
no trace at all except the thinness and paleness. 

“You’re going to write about the theatre, aren’t 
you?” he asked as he attacked the sandwich. 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“Good,” he replied. ‘“ The New Theatre, I feel con- 
fident, will find itself and justify its existence. It is 
designed to stand in somewhat the same relation to 
American dramatic enterprises that the Comédie occu- 
pies in France. In France there are many experimental 
theatres, and the Comédie welcomes the plays which 
they discover to have an approved value. I do not 
think, for instance, that an institution like the New 
Theatre or the National Theatre of any foreign coun- 
try would be the first to produce Ibsen, but it would 
accept him after his work had been tried in the experi- 
mental houses. 

“The New Theatre should try to combine wisely the 
offices of experimentation and standardization. Such 
an institution should not exploit fads. One thing it 
should never do—it should never play a bad play. I 
don’t mean by this a play that fails to please the 
public—to always select successful plays seems beyond 
the powers of fallible human judgment. But to be 
done by the New Theatre a play should have some- 
thing more than the mere elements of popularity— 
some literary or artistic quality. The unusual pro- 
duetions and the standard productions, without ever 
reaching faddism, should be produced side by side from 
the very inception of the institution. This can be 
done, I believe, owing to the elasticity of the repertoire 
system, which, though extensive in operation, permits 
the performing of many types of plays, lengthening 
the runs of those which appeal to a wider public, with- 
out crowding out the others which appeal to a smaller 
number of people. ; 

“Like the subsidized theatres abroad, the New 
Theatre should keep alive the classic drama, which, in 
English, practically spells Shakespeare. Besides the 
American plays and the classics, we plan .to include 
in our repertoire a great number of modern English 
and Continental dramas and comedies. The revival of 
comparatively recent plays which have proved their 
worth is not precluded from the scheme, though we 
shall always be searching for new manuscripts.” 

Mr. Ames is not a dilettante. Ordinarily it is 
searcely necessary to utter such a negative definition 
of the man at the head of any great enterprise which 
involves the expenditure of millions of dollars; but in 
this case there is real need of it. The Director of the 
New Theatre commands a corps of half a hundred art- 
ists, employs a big army of engineers, electricians, 
mechanics, and artisans, controls the policy of a vast 
artistic undertaking, the richest and most ambitious 
of its kind that iias ever been attempted in America— 
and yet there have not been wanting those who pretend 
to discover a taint of amateurism in the enterprise 
which he controls. The notion is of course ridiculous, 
but it persists and probably will persist until the suc- 
cess of the New Theatre has become permanent and 
indisputable. Then, doubtless, the scoffers will say, 
pa always told you Ames is a genius.” 

Some one has said that a new project like this 
goes out like a car of Juggernaut—that it must 
crush a certain number of victims before it can find 
itself and do its hest work. If that theory be true, the 
car could not find a more willing victim than the 
young man who is now guiding its course. With all 
his sacrifices in its behalf he has not lost any of the 
sense of humor that distinguishes him nor begun to 
take himself too seriously. 

Mr. Ames was born at North Easton, Massachusetts, 
some twenty miles from Boston, in 1873. The present 
is neither the time nor the place for the exploitation 
of childish adventures; yet one early incident so clearly 
foreshadowed his intense appreciation of theatrical 
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Flitting noiselessly from place to place, like a very thin, pale, intelligent, restless apparition 


illusion that it cannot be omitted. When the lad was 
eight or nine years old he was taken to Boston on his 
first visit to the theatre. The play; was Hamlet. The 
little boy gazed at it entranced and followed intently 
every line the actors spoke. When The Ghost appeared 
little Ames scrambled out of his chair, dropped to the 


ce, 





























“Are you sure the end foots are off?” 


floor and hid. ‘“’Sh-sh-sh!” he whispered. “If we 
keep quiet, maybe he won’t get us.” 

From the beginning of his studies the boy had a 
strong liking for literature and the drama, and he was 
a fairly hard worker during his course at Harvard 





Going over every detail, lenving sothing to chance, comoving every imperlection 
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University, whence he was graduated in the class of 
1895. Some of his cartoons may still be found in 
old files of the Lampoon, He was elected Chairman 
of the Class Committee, which practically amounts to 
the permanent presidency of the class, and testifies not 
only to excellent academic standing but to the high 
esteem and warm friendship of the class. He was a 
member of Hasty Pudding and other Harvard clubs. 
In his Senior year Mr. Ames wrote and preduced the 
extravaganza Proserpina for Hasty Pudding. It was 
a great suecess, but the manner in which it was put on 
was a revelation to the amateur player. Never before 
or since has there been so elaborate and so costly a 
production by Hasty Pudding. Director Ames saw to 
it that not one detail was lacking to create the abso- 
lutely correct atmosphere throughout the piece. One 
example will show with what minute care he staged: the 
production. In one of the scenes two censorious old 
women appeared who tried to squelch everybody with 
haughty stares through their lorgnettes. For all ordi- 
nary stage purposes these lorgnettes could have. been 
made out of black cardboard, cut in the correct pattern 
and filled with dises of window glass. But young Ames 
was not satisfied with ordinary makeshifts. He 
hought two full-fledged lorgnettes at the regular price. 
then had the optician take out the strong quizzing 
glasses and replace them with pieces of plain glass, so 
that the actors could see through them easily. This 
increased the cost of these props some three or four 
hundredfold; but that was no matter; the thing was 
done thoroughly. Financially Hasty Pudding didn’t 
make much out of Proserpina, but artistically its 
triumph never has been surpassed. And it is but fair 
to add that since those salad days the Director has 
learned how to get effeets just as convincing without 
scattering: money on them. People with high-priced 
lorgnettes to sell may just as well keep away from 
him. 

During 1896 young Ames pursued a postgraduate 
course in the history of the drama and allied sub- 
jects, and for three vears after that he was engaged 
in editing and publishing an architectural magazine. 
In 1903 he went abroad to study the art of acting and 
of dramatic production. He spent twelve months in 
the best theatres of Germany, France, and England. 
With characteristic thoroughness he mastered every de- 
tail in each. He could pass an examination to-day on 
the construction, equipment, plan, scope, and policy of 
every theatre he visited. When he returned from the 
trip he brought elaborate drawings and memoranda he 
had prepared about the sixty-six principal theatres of 
Europe. These studies have been of the utmost aid in 
designing and equipping the New Theatre of to-day. 
You will find, for example, the exact letter and num- 
ber designating your place worked into the pattern of 
the fabric with which the back of your chair is 
covered. One glance is sufficient, and the services of 
the usher are really not needed. That numbering idea 
is something Mr. Ames discovered abroad, 

Upon his return from Europe some four years ago, 
Mr. Ames, in company with Lorin F. Deland, leased 
the Castle Square Theatre in Boston, and there began 
the working out of a plan which in a smaller way 
might be called a foreshadowing of the present pro- 
gramme of the New Theatre. In the Castle Square 
they engaged a stock company of competent actors, not 
necessarily artists of burning genius, but intelligent, 
experienced, able performers with minds sufficiently 
elastic to enable them to study new réles with fre- 
quency. There-was a change of bill every week, all the 
year round, and the Castle Square Theatre was a going 
concern for four years of this policy, satisfactory artis- 
tically, and paying its own expenses, even though it 
did not show a big financial profit. 

But this was not enough for the ambitious young 
manager with his trunks full of data and drawings. 
He wanted to create a theatre from the foundation up, 
to use in its installation and management the best ideas 
he had gathered from the sixty-six principal theatres of 
Europe. Therefore he bought a plot of ground in Bos- 
ton and was in the midst of the drawing of plans for 
his enterprise when, in September, 1908, the founders 
of the New Theatre persuaded him to bring his ex 
perience, his ideas and his tireless enthusiasm into the 
service of their cause. It is difficult to see how sue- 
cess can possibly evade this leader and the company 
of able men he has gathered about him. Certainly one 
may say without exaggeration that such an oppor- 
tunity for successful accomplishment as is afforded 
him the conditions surrounding the New Theatre 
has seldom come to any leader of an idealistic cause, 




































































































In the hall on the fourth floor A corner of one of the offices In the District Attorney’s office 
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Police lines restraining pedestrians and trolley-cars from passing the building A particularly bad corner in the corridor on the fourth floor 


THE HOUSE THAT, TAMMANY BUILT 


THE WALLS OF THE CRIMINAL COURTS BUILDING AT CENTRE AND WHITE STREETS, IN NEW YORK CITY, BUILT DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF MAYOR HUGH J. 
HAVE CRACKED FROM THE BASEMENT TO THE DOME, SO THAT TIIE STRUCTURE HAS HAD TO BE CONDEMNED AND VACATED. INVESTIGA- 
945 


GRANT, AT ENORMOUS COST, 
A FOUNDATION OF SHIFTING SAND. ‘THE CORNERSTONE WAS LAID ON OCTOBER 25, 1890 


TIONS -HAVE SHOWN THAT THE EDIFICE HAS BEEN BUILT UPON 
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6) augmentation of load and _ heaped 
(2 with bags and crates in high-piled 
a men enter Manhattan 


They are farmers, and their goal is 
ancient Gansevoort Market, so far southward as to be 
below Fourteenth Street, and in that ancient and most 
picturesque part of the city which still bears its time- 
honored name of Greenwich Village; and the farmers 
approach the market through crooked old streets bor- 
dered by shaky old houses, dormer-windowed and per- 
haps even gambrelled. 

In all, the market camp and its ancient setting are 
astonishingly incongruous. For one, never sees a 
farmer in New York, a farmer’s buggy, a farmer’s 
wagon—except these huge wains for this market, and 
they come after dark and slip away as soon after day- 
light as possible. From the other old markets in old 
Manhattan the farmer’s wagons long since vanished 
to give way to the commission man and the green- 
grocer. 

It is a difficult thing, nowadays, to drive from 
farms into Manhattan. Wide waters encompass the 
island, and beyond them are miles and miles of other 
cities and populous suburbs and marshy meadows, ,and 
the cities and suburbs are daily taking in new terri- 
tory for streets und houses and setting the farm land 
farther off. 

And so, even the characteristics of this ancient 
market are passing. But recently, twice as many 
farmers and market-gardeners came here as come to- 
day. A few more years and the total will be once 
more halved. But a lit- 
tle longer, and there will 
be none at all to take 
part in this divisional 
diminution; and remi- 
niscent patriarchs, speak- 
ing together of the days 
that are gone, will tell 
of the vanished time 
when farmers actually 
drove into this part of 
New York City. 

Some few come so far, 
from distant parts of 
Long (Island or New 
Jersey, that they relay 
their horses for the long 
journey to town—so that 
relaying is not, after all, 
solely associated with 
splendid wealth and four- 
in-hand tours, but sheds 
its lustre over these hard- 
working folk as well. 

Some of the gardeners 
who come farthest. have 
a curious reason for the 
distance of their farms. 
For, living nearer the city, 
and approached by real- 
estate men, they agreed 
that the sums offered 
were tempting, but asked 
where, except on these 
farms that were their 
combined homes and 
places of business and 
means of livelihood, they * 
could continue to make a 
living for themselves 
and families; whereupon 


By Robert 


Shackleton 
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arose the habit among would-be purchasers of having 
not only money to offer, but also, as part of the price, 
farms that were more distant. 

There have been hours of journeying, and darkness 
has fallen before the farmers begin to reach the East 
River bridges and have begun the interminable drive 
across their interminable length, or else have come to 
the waterside and have driven heavily up into the 
gallery of a ferry-boat. And at whatever hour of 
night the farmer arrives he finds that others besides 
himself are awake and 
occupied with work. He 
is reminded, too, that his 
is not the only wagoned 
food-supply. For right 
behind him may come a 
six-horse team, taking a 
mighty load of milk-cans 
from some railway sta- 
tion across the river to 
the city; and if the tide 
be low and the ferry deck 
in consequence high, the 
six horses and the rat- 
tling load come glori- 
ously up with whoop and 
encouragement and a 
brave clawing of hoofs 
for foothold. Or there 
may be one of the few 
wagons that still carry 
mussels and clams to the 
city from the sandy 
shore of Long Island. 
Many there used to be, 
but, as with farm pro- 
duce, the wagon trans- 
portation has been drop- 
ping off. <A sort of old 
men of the sea, so to 
speak, these American 
musselmen, who drift 
into the city in the dark- 
ness and, their stock 
early disposed of, drift 
off again seaward with 
the morning light. 

The farm-wagons enter 
the city that never 
sleeps. The drivers take 
a firmer grip on their lines as they cross the brightly 
lighted avenues and watch at corners for the swift 
trolleys that seem-to try to pounce on them. And then, 
although indeed it is a city that never slumbers, there 
are dark and silent streets through which they pass, 
and they plunge into such ag into lanes leading through 
dark ravines. 

You may wake in the night and hear the heavy- 
footed horses pacing by and the jolting rumble of the 
wagon. Look out of the window and you will see the 
prodigiously loaded wain, and the tired country horses, 
with lowered heads swinging from side to side, as they 
follow their grotesque shadows dancing fantastically 
in the light of the wagon lanterns. 





If the owner wishes to give the horses thorough rest, 
he will unhitch them and lead them to a stable 


ll 


The camp is made in the stone-paved square. It is a 
broad open space close to the North River. Six nights 
in the week, every night but Saturday, market-gar- 
deners come here, with some three hundred or more 
wagons on some of the busiest nights of August and 
September, dwindling to a bare fifty a night in Decem- 
ber. The selling price of a load averages some $70, 
and when this is multiplied by over 30,000—the total 


for a year—it will be seen how much Manhattan pays 
annually for its wagoned vegetables, 





Great wagons; wagons so large as well to be termed wains 


. 


The wagons are ranged in line after line, along the 
raised stone footways that separate the many stone- 
paved lanes of the square. If the night is stormy, or 
the owner wishes to give the horses thorough rest, he 
will unhitch them and lead them to a stable at the 
side of the square, but he thinks a doliar for the 
night, he to furnish the feed, is high from a country 
standpoint, and so he may blanket them heavily and 
let them doze in their places at the wagon-pole. Be- 
ginning with bridge or ferry tolls, he finds the trip one 
of so many petty expenses and muleting exactions as to 
gnaw at the profits; but in one respect there is 
liberality: the city really wishes to have him come, and 
so charges him but twenty-five cents a night for his 
wagon space, and nothing extra if he keeps his horses 
there too; nor does he have to pay for a license. ‘ 

If the weather is good, much of the load is piled 
on the footway before the owner himself goes to sleep. 
And he does not judge the favorableness of weather 
by ordinary rules. Rain does not ordinarily bother 
him; but a drying wind is his terror, and in the face 
of that he will keep his vegetables intact and canvassed 
over till the last possible moment. 

The lines of wagons and the piled-up footways give 
a curious impression as of a fortified camp; and it is 
a striking sight beneath the blinking, sizzling lights 
on the poles that rise above the square. 

There is no definite pre-emption of place. 
has the right to any stand that he may 
is there before any one else takes it. But 


Each man 
select if he 
as a matter 


of fact there is a rough sort of order kept. The 
farmers themselves do not wish to change about; they 
wish their customers to know where to find them. And 


so, by a sort of tacit and workable understanding, a 
farmer’s wonted .place is kept for him if he is there 
at somewhere near his wonted time to claim it. And 
the necessity for coming early to claim a place is no 
hardship, for most of the farmers prefer some hours of 
rest for themselves and their horses. 

The camp hours are hours of restless rest; of uneasy 
ease. There is always something of movement and 
life; there is always a dull glow from a few of the 
many windows that look into the square. Many wagons 
come in before midnight; others come shortly after; 
and so from time to time there is the clatter of arrival 
and unloading. 


Pass along the lines, and now and then you will 
meet a farmer-hired watchman slowly pacing; now and 


then you will notice a sleepy figure stirring; now and 
then you will see a hungry man creeping shadow-like, 
drawn by the instinct for food; now and then you 
will see one of the wretchedest of all the city’s in- 
habitants come hesitatingly, almost in fear that her 
prowling presence be known. 

Perhaps many of the farmers, to escape a plumping 




































































































Even before the faint half-light which heralds the 
approach of sunrise the first customers appear 


rain or the chill of a black and comfortless sky, will 
go to one of the eating-rooms, and in an aroma of 
steam and coffee and beans will eat and drink and 
then doze noddingly in a chair till they deem the 
patience of the proprietor exhausted. Others enter 
saloons, but New York bars must be closed at one 
o’clock and not opened again till morning. A propor- 
tion of the men will go for a few hours to one of the 
lodging-houses which open from the square, and, for 
twenty-five cents, they secure a cot in a big bare room 
filled with other cots and other farmers and a sprink- 
ling of the homeless of the city. Others—many, if the 
night is not too cold—wrap themselves in blankets. 
The night passes with slow dreariness, but at length 
the laggard dawn approaches. And yet the signs are 
not such as would be apparent except to these campers. 
It is not the breezy call of incense-breathing morn, al- 
though, oddly enough, to carry out the poet’s words, 
the cock’s shrill clarion might likely enough do the 
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awakening on a_ pinch, 
for right across the street 
is the principal _live- 
poultry market of the 
city; the market for the 
fowl that come in by the 
various railroads. On 
some days there are as 
many as 125,000 fowl 
handled here; and, an- 
other oddity among mar- 
ket oddities, the price is 
determined by the de- 
mand of the Hebrews; 
chickens are slaughtered 
to make the Jewish holi- 
days. 

The camp awakes. 
Men come _ yawningly 
from lodging-houses or 
shiveringly out of their 
blankets. The air bites 
shrewdly; a nipping and 
an eager air. 

Kven before the faint 
half-light which heralds 
the approach of sunrise 
the first customers ap- 
pear. And as the camp 
has the appearance of 
fortification, so now 
there is the appearance 
of attack. At first, 
people move cautiously 
around the edges; then, 
as if growing bolder, a 
few penetrate toward 
the interior; before 
long there are in every quarter busily parleying 
groups; and divers strong men, the carriers of the 
camp (another daily payment for each farmer) balance 
huge masses on their shoulders and carry them to city 
wagons which go rattlingly off in every direction. 

It is no longer a market for the housewife and her 
market basket. It is not the kind where, as in Phila- 
delphia and Richmond, there may still be seen the 
gentleman going from wagon to wagon, followed by 
his black servant to carry his purchases. Such things 
have vanished. It has become a market for quanti- 
ties; a market for the dealer, the hotel man, the com- 
mission merchant, the huckster. And among the 
earliest and most alert buyers are the Hebrews who 
are eager to hurry with their purchases to the great 
new Hebrew market beneath the Williamsburg bridge, 
the Neapolitans with their yellow push-carts, the 
Sicilians who drive gaudily painted wagons drawn by 
horses tasselled as in their native island. 


As the first faint light comes, the great piles that 
have stood in indistinct agglomeration assume form. 
And, more important than form, they assume color, 
in soft and varied confusion. There is a curious 
simulacrum of the sun rising above vegetables grow- 
ing lush in a great field. 

It is a splendid glow of massed and mingled color. 
The vegetables seem to roll to the feet of the customers 
in great waves or to stand aloft in headlands. There 
are white cascades of celery. There are yellows and 
greens and browns and reds and purples and things 
of tawny hue. There is green in myriad shades. 
There are cabbages piled mountain high, there are 
carrots, beans, corn, peppers, cauliflowers, potatoes— 
there are cohorts of squash and eggplants gleaming 
in purple and gold. 

And the city itself is waking. The sound of its 
moving life grows ever louder and more insistent. It 
is the roar of a great sulky animal arousing itself. 

Peripatetic peddlers of cigars, of lemonade, of break- 
fast cakes, pass among the wagons. The light grows 
stronger and more bright, and one sees, close by, the 
masts and funnels of the Cunard liners that lie over- 
shadowingly alongside of the shapeless, square-ended 
things, half boat and half house, where amphibians 
carry on the bulk of the oyster traffic of the city. 

Now that daylight has fully come you may see 
more plainly what manner of men these campers are, 
and you will notice first that every man has his name 
on the wagon and the name of the town from which 
he comes: Secaucus, Flushing, Babylon, Hohokus, 
Tenafly, and many another good old name of New 
Jersey and Long Island. 

Many of these gardening farmers are Germans; a 
few have names Dutch enough to justify them in 
claiming a share of the pumpkins of Wolfert’s Roost; 
and there may still be seen the American of American 
descent, so hard to find in the New York of the 
twentieth century. 

Already, too, there are a considerable proportion of 
Italians, and they are looked upon with a sort of dull 
jealousy. The strangeness of their vegetables is an 
offence. There is the unbelievable squash as long as 
your arm and only as big around as your wrist; there 
is the fennel, the finocchio, which looks like stocky 
celery and smells like soap; there is the queer cauli- 
flower, so strong and so dark. And, too, the Italian 
peppers are always of the reddest, the carrots of the 
yellowest, the cabbages the greenest or the most purple. 
* And they sell salads made of weeds!” voiced to me 
the complaint of the most unkindest cut of all. 

The camp clears. Wagon after wagon is emptied 
and sets off on the long homeward trip. And when 
the last has driven slowly away, leaving untenanted 
what is now a waste, a swarm of street-sweepers de- 
scend upon the littered surface like swarms of busy 
white ants. 























“* Shadows,” by Thomas P. Anshutz 


TWO STUDIES IN PORTRAITURE 


EXAMPLES FROM THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLORS AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


Portrait Sketch in Pastel, by May Hallowell Loud 
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The Coming of Halley’s 


By Harold Jacoby 





Head of the Astronomical Department in Columbia University 

















Two drawings of Coggia’s comet of 1874, show- 
ing its increase in size during one month 


ALLEY’S comet has come back to our 
solar system once again and has aroused 
so keen an interest everywhere among 
ix Sai the people that it is not now possible 
WATE for an astronomer to show himself out- 

SMES side the fastness of his observatory with- 
out being questioned frequently and eagerly both as 
to comets in general and Halley’s comet in particular. 

We may expect quite confidently that the comet will 
be seen without telescopic help, because it has been 
so seen during each 
of several previous 
visits to our solar 
system; but we can- 
not be certain, be- 
cause there is always 
a slight possibility 
that the cometary 
matter may have been 
in some way dissi- 
pated and abandoned 
in space during its 
seventy - five - year 
journey into the void 
and back again. It is 
for a similar reason 
that. we cannot fix 
accurately the date 
when the comet will 
first become visible to 
the eye. 

The closest prox- 
imity will occur on 
May 18, 1910, on 
which day the comet 
will approach our 
earth within less than 
ten million miles. 
Since the comet it- 
self, with its tail, 
may quite probably 
be extended in space 
through a distance far exceeding ten million miles, 
it is altogether possible that the earth will, on 
May 18th, actually pass through the comet’s tail. 
- Fortunately, astronomers are able to assert confidently 
that no danger whatever is to be apprehended from a 
cometary tail. The earth has passed through a comet’s 
tail once before, and no one noticed the event at the 
time. Only from subsequent orbit calculations were 
the astronomers able to verify the fact; and we now 
know that the matter comprising these tails is ex- 
tremely tenuous—is almost entirely without mass. 

On November 3d, at 9 P.M., the comet will be just 
above: the eastern horizon. Unless, however, it be- 
comes bright enough to be seen in December and Janu- 
ary, it will be lost in the evening twilight until 
about May 18th; except it should actually be so 
brilliant as to be seen in twilight or even in full 
daylight, an event not absolutely without precedent. 
After May 18th it should be a conspicuous object in 
the evening sky. 

What will it look like? Considerable uncertainty 
exists on this point. Of course, Halley’s comet has 
never been photographed during any of its periods of 
brillianey, for its last appearance in 1835 was before 
the era of astronomical photography. But we have 
good descriptions and a few drawings made by the 
astronomers of the day. In 1835 it had a tail from 
fifteen to twenty degrees in length, and the head or 
nucleus exceeded in luminosity the brightest of the 
fixed stars. But at its previous appearance in 1758 
the tail was fifty degrees long, or more than half 




























The Donati comet of 1858, 
drawn without telescopic aid 




















Photographs of Swift’s comet of 1892, taken on suc- 
cessive days, showing the rapidity of transformation 


the distance from horizon to zenith. HH would thus 
appear that a gradual diminution of size may be in 
progress; indeed, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that there is a slow dissipation of cometary matter 
into space, .a process tending to a gradual extinction 
of these celestial bodies. 

The process of comet-hunting is perhaps the most 
fascinating branch of practical astronomy. If there 
still lives among us moderns one only survivor 
of the traditional astronomer, one patient ex- 
pectant lover of the skies, seek him among the comet- 
hunters. For to-day, as of old, you will find him 
perched on some tower, scanning the heavens from 
dusk to dawn, sleepless, almost hopeless of success, yet 
ever supported by the thought that perhaps he, too, 
may add his chapter to the story celestial. Let us 
follow him at his work. Suddenly he sights a faint 
patch of hazy light; is for an instant uncertain, yet 
trusts that his eye deceives him not; another minute, 
and a larger telescope has made him sure; it is there. 
He hurries to his library; consults Herschel’s cata- 
logue of known nebule. He finds the place in the 
book; down the page runs. his eager finger; there is 
nothing recorded at that exact spot on the sky; it 
must be a comet. Yet even Herschel’s careful scrutiny 
was not so very infrequently at fault. As yet there 
is no certainty; he must apply the final test. 

The larger telescope is now brought into play. If 
this is truly a comet it must be following some ap- 
pointed orbit in space; it must be, changing its posi- 
tion with reference to the stars. Probably half an 
hour will serve to settle the question to an experienced 
Is there motion or is there 


eye. The minutes pass. 
not? He thinks there is. Now he-is almost sure 
there is. Yes. No man could remain impassive.’ His 

















The last appearance of Halley’s comet, in 
$835, reproduced from a drawing by Struve 
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The great comet of 1882, one of the first to be 
photographed, as it was seen from South Africa 


pipe goes out; he forgets to smoke. 
hour makes assurance doubly sure. Success is his. 
But now he is seized with a new fear: is he the 
first, or has some other anticipated the discovery? 
There is another tireless comet-hunter who lives in 
Vienna. Perhaps even now word is on the telegraphic 
cables. There is need of haste. The astronomer runs 
to the telephone, calls long distance, and asks for the 


Another quarter- 

















Edmund Halley, whose prediction received posthu- 
mous recognition when the comet returned in 1759 


Harvard College Observatory, which is the central dis- 
tributing station for announcing new discoveries. 
They tell him calmly that they have heard nothing; 
that the discovery will be at once verified, and made 
known by-cable and telegram in every observatory 
throughout the world before morning. Our astron- 
omer goes to shut up his telescopes; he will work no 
more to-night; but he sways a little as he crosses the 
room. 

It was old Sir Isaac Newton who first suggested to 
Halley that comets move in closed orbits and may 
return again and again to the solar system. Halley 
was soon convinced and lost no time in beginning an 


investigation in the light of the new idea. Intrepid 
computer as he was, he undertook an- orbit calcula- 
tion. for every comet that had been observed up to 
his time. With labor well-nigh incredible—for he had 


to create his methods of computation as well as 
manipulate. his masses of numbers—Halley determined 
the orbits.of twenty-four comets. Three he found pur- 
suing :orbits, of great similarity, the comets of 1531, 
1607 and 1682, the last observed by himself. With 
the insight of true genius, he recognized these as 
returns of but a single comet, and when he published 
his result he declared confidently that the end of 1758 
or the beginning of 1759’ would see the next return. 

It is important to notice that Halley did not recog- 
nize this similarity..from the recorded “ personal ap- 
pearance” of ‘these three comets. It was from the 
similarity of the three orbits: that he drew his conclu- 
sion. For it was manifestly impossible that different 
bodies should be pursuing identical orbits simulta- 
neously. Halley found that all three orbits were 
situated in the same plane in space; that the three 
orbits in that plane were similarly located with respect 
to the sun; and that in size or extent they were like- 
wise identical. Finally, the interval between the 
arrival of the first and second comet was equal to that 
between the second and third. This was the complete 
proof required. Halley announced his discovery, and, 
when he realized that he could not possibly live until 
1758, which was the year in which he predicted that 
the comet would make its next return, he gave utter- 
ance to these memorable words: “ Wherefore, if it 
should return according to our prediction, impartial 
posterity will not refuse to acknowledge that this was 
first discovered by an Englishman.” 
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AN ANARCHIST’S PEACE TRIBUTE TO THE DRAMA 


Mile. Paz Ferrer, the younger daughter of the late Francisco Ferrer, who was executed at 
Barcelona, is an actress upon the Parisian stage. Her Christian name signifies “Peace” 
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The Bounty that One Acre Gave 


A TEST THAT SHOWED HOW ONE ACRE CAN BE CULTIVATED WITH 


PROFIT DURING HIS SPARE HOURS BY A MAN EMPLOYED IN A CITY 


MAN a man with a job and a family 
produce enough from one acre to 
supply the needs of his own table 
and add materially to his income? 
®) Can he, still holding his job, and 
Ni using an hour in the morning and 
two hours in the evening, earn 
2 enough to pay for the acre, feed the 






i 
ct BS sk ae 
Giese family without wearing his fingers 
surroundings, pure air, clean food untouched by alien 
hands in dark places, and be happy? : 

He can. The reply comes from western Missouri, 
where mules and the Mysterious Strangers and apples 
and such things grow. It was to encourage married 
men to go back to the land for a living that a practical 
and practicable demonstration of the possibilities of 
an acre was undertaken one year ago at the sug- 
gestion of the Kansas City Star. No intensive methods 
were used, no scientific theories exemplified, no hot- 
houses or cold frames employed. Nothing was done 
that might not be done by any energetic, intelligent 
man who would not pull back at the mention of work. 
It was a plain demonstration to prove how many 
blessings humanity misses by crowding into cities and 
living cooped up in congested districts. And here is the 
result, in three lines: 


Gross income, October 14, 1908, to October 14, 


MAD OOD ote Nara s er goo aysipvorecats Messranevote eel siesare ie orale es $1,611.35 
RECT a5. aioe lo cnt ol ot Preaistone) Sie nares eee sere 504.50 
Net income for the year............ $1,106.85 


The ground upon which this result was obtained is 
very ordinary. It is a half-black, sandy loam sloping 


to the bone; have a better home, with more healthful, 


By Charles Dillon 


to make food appear eatable. This is a sample report 
for the best month, June, 1909: 


Lettuce, 60 bushels, at 40 cents a bushel...... $24.00 
Lettuce, 30 bushels, at 35 cents a bushel...... 10.50 
Lettuce, 40 bushels, at 50 cents a bushel...... 20.00 
Turnips, 200 dozen, at 121% cents a dozen...... 25.00 
Turnips, 100 dozen, at 10 cents a dozen........ 10.00 
Turnips, 25 bushels, at 50 cents a bushel...... 12.50 
String beans, 14 bushels, at $1 a bushel........ 14.00 
String beans, 10 bushels, at 75 cents a bushel... 7.50 
String beans, 6 bushels, at 60 cents a bushel.... 3.60 
Beets, 200 dozen, at 15 cents a dozen.......... 30.00 
Beets, 200 dozen, at 1214 cents a dozen.....:... 25.00 
Beets, 150 dozen, at 10 cents a dozen......... 15.00 
Radishes, 600 dozen, at 10 cents a dozen...... 60.00 
Radishes, 750 dozen, at 8 1-3 cents a dozen.... 62.50 
Spring onions, 600 dozen, at 10 cents a dozen... 60.00 


Spring onions, 300 dozen, at 8 1-3 cents a dozen 25.00 


CRU sais 55.4475 FA ok CREE ES wa bes ew $404.60 


That was a good month. The preceding May was 
also encouraging: $300.75 being obtained in twenty- 
nine days for vegetables sold in a city where competi- 
tion was keen and a monopoly impossible. It was all 
in getting the goods to the buyers early and having 
them so appetizing when they arrived that people had 
to buy them. These excellent returns offset the low 
months when rain failed and seed would not germinate, 
especially in the turnip patch, and kept the Trial Acre 
encouraged while other gardeners were growling. Such 
figures made men think, set housewives to calculating, 
gave the greengrocer uneasy hours because he knew 
that families were planning for gardens of their own 
in hitherto neglected spots. Vacant lots, long un- 
sightly, in some instances forgotten by their non- 

















Weeds were allowed to grow during July and August as shade for the vegetables 


toward the southeast on-a high ridge ten miles from 
Kansas City. It is a part of the country homes of 
Emil §S. Brus, French vice-consul, and his brother 
Eugene. Under their direction one man did all the 
work involved in the demonstration except ploughing 
and harrowing and some extra labor fully accounted 
for in the expenses. This extra labor could well have 
been done by a boy fifteen years old. It should be re- 
membered, too, that the man assigned to the acre and 


charged to it at the rate of $25 a month, with board 


and room at $18, was not occupied in this special 
work for more than two or three hours a day, except 
when it was necessary to pull weeds or sow seed. 
During the remainder of the time he was busy in other 
parts of La Bruyére—the Brus farm’s name. Twice a 
week he went to the acre in the late afternoon and 
gathered the vegetables which he was to take to the 
city the following morning—work a husky boy could 
do after school or an industrious man after his regular 
employment. The produce consisted of only a few 
items always in demand, easy to grow, certain to com- 
mand a good price, and quickly sold when attractively 
prepared for market. The list includes radishes, 
spring onions, spinach, turnips, lettuce, string beans, 
beets, and onions. These vegetables were not dumped 
into boxes or baskets and hurried to market stalls to 
take their chances with other produce pawed over by 
hundreds. The Trial Acre man took them to a shed 
and washed them in clear, spring water; he sorted each 
variety into grades, trimmed and tied them into 
bunches, and laid them in clean boxes. The first-grade 
stuff he took to two hotels and a high-class grocery 
store; the less perfect vegetables, still far superior 
to the ordinary offering, he sold in the city market. 
Very naturally he made more money than the careless 
gardener, which proves the importance of intelligent 
preparation. This man was not an expert; he was 
just a hired man who had good sense and knew how 


resident owners, and always frowned upon by spirited 
home-owners, were taken in charge and soon became 
meeting-places for neighbors as they planned their beds 

















Every vegetable was washed, trimmed, and tied 


for late fall vegetables. No such enterprise, so filled 
with human interest in every home in the city, ever 
had been undertaken. It set people talking. It made 
them work. There were doubters, of course, and they 
were impatient until the expense account was given out 
at the end of the trial year. Here was something that 
touched the family pocketbook, and that is where in- 
terest lies. 

The following is a condensed report of the Trial Acre 
by months: Two weeks in September, 1908, $73.35; 
October, $123.15; November, $43.50; December, $22; 
May, $300.75; June, $404.60; July, $262.50; August, 
$143.80; September, $163.20; two weeks in October, 
$74.50. 

The first seed was planted in the Trial Acre on Sep- 
tember 12, 1908. This consisted of radishes, spinach, 
and onions. No rain had fallen for two weeks. It was 
wretched “ growing weather.” This continued through 
the fall. Turnip seed planted in late October gave no 
returns. A third of the acre was idle. Even radishes, 
which usually can be grown where anything will grow, 
gave small results. A lot of onions of the “ young” 
variety were covered and left in the ground until spring, 
when they brought a top price. As no transplanting 
was allowed in the test no seed was put into the 
ground until April. Two or three little frosts did 
small damage. In July and August the income was 
low because excessive rains made it impossible to 
cultivate more than about one-half of the acre. Follow- 
ing the downpour came the usual fall drouth, so that 
ence more the late turnips suffered, as did the cauli- 
flower and cabbages of other gardeners. Doubtiess 
this condition took several hundred dollars from the 
year’s income. 

With the actual result disposed of, the expense in- 
volved to bring it about rises in the amateur gar- 
dener’s mind. Here it is as Captain Brus recorded it: 

LATE SEPTEMBER, 1908: 
Man and team, 2 days, ploughing and harrowing. $8.00 
One man, 2 days, sowing seed...............4. 2.75 

















Vegetables were picked late in the afternoon and stored in the cellar overnight 
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October and November, one man to cultivate 
and market twice a week, wages $25 a month. $50.00 
Board and room $18 a month............200.% 36.00 
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SEED, FALL AND WINTER: 


10 bushels onions, at 75 cents a bushel........ 7.50 
15 pounds spinach seed, at 15 cents a pound.. 2.25 
4 pounds radish seed, at 50 cents a pound..... 2.00 
ey ee Te ee Pe To soe 25 
12.00 

Total fall and winter expense............ $108.75 


SPRING AND SUMMER ACCOUNT: 
Man and team, 2 days, ploughing and harrow- 


steady work, wages and board and room $43 


oe aeRO Fk Os PI ee Poesy 172.00 
Man and other expenses in September......... 41.00 
Man and other expenses, two weeks in October.. 23.00 
Extra help through summer, 45 days.......... 64.00 
Man and team, 114 days each month, $4 a day.. 24.00 
7 bushels onion sets, at $3 a bushel........... 21.00 
10 pounds beet seed, at 50 cents a pound...... 5.00 
50 pounds radish seed, at 50 cents a pound.... 25.00 
15 pounds spinach seed, at 15 cents a pound.... 2.25 
Dai SReCNs PORN PRIS. o.oo sco 0 a senneeseeee 9.75 
oe Pa eer ry ec -50 
a7 (POM MEAROE WOON s saan vas seas snesety oe es 25 

Total expense for spring and summer... .$395.75 
Total expense for fall and winter......... 108.75 
RSM DOURLOKMPNBON: 5542 s065s5be%000ere $504.50 


“ The first seed was planted September 12, 1908, and 
the last vegetables picked October 14, 1909,” some one 
says. “ That’s thirteen months!” 

This point has been argued out satisfactorily. The 
acre held nothing on September 12th, a year ago. The 
seed and vegetables growing there a year later were 
paid for from the proceeds of the test. No more seed 
was planted, but on October 14th, twelve months after 
the first report, the ground still held a great quantity 
of produce belonging, properly, to the Trial Acre fund, 
but not credited to it. This amounts to more than 
$200 at a very conservative estimate—enough vege- 
tables to feed several families a long while, even if 
they were all vegetarians. 

Another point in which much interest has been taken, 
judging from the hundreds of letters received from 
many States and even from France and England and 
Germany, was as to the sort of men who undertook the 
test. Some believed these successful gardeners must be 
skilled gardeners, Emil Brus, now French vice-consul, 
was a captain in the army in his native land. Madame 
Brus is cultured and an exceedingly interesting woman. 
ikugene Brus, the brother, formerly was chief designer 
in a textile mill in New York. None of the three 
knew anything about gardening when the family moved 
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The “trial acre” in May, showing the crop of beets and turnips 


to Kansas City. The brothers engaged in that business 
because it might, they believed, be made profitable. 
They had known it to pay enormously in France, around 
Paris, where a truck gardener takes his soil with him 
when he gives up a lease. 

These men have made money. At first they depended 
upon hired help, and from each of the many men they 
employed they learned something. It would be hard 
to estimate how much they realize in one winter from 
their violets alone, but certainly it must be a large 
sum, for they gather these flowers by the thousand 
every day when such luxuries cost $1 and $2 a bunch 
in the city. When they started the Trial Acre test 
for The Star they shut out all science and put in the 
intelligence which ordinary mortals might use— 
ploughing, harrowing, sowing seed, picking, and mar- 
keting. The only item they did not charge up in the 
account was the cost of hauling the produce to the 
city, and this they could scarcely do because the Trial 


Acre yield went in the same wagon with many other 
things and the horses that hauled it were used in other 
work on the farm. 

The test shows, if it shows anything, that a family 
man willing to work overtime can take a good living 
from one acre. One-half the sum cleared by the Brus 
brothers would be a pleasant addition to many house- 
holds, enough to pay for the ground in two years. It 
gives some indication, too, of what might be earned 
with really intensive methods, hothouses, cold frames, 
and all that. In this instance the soil was enriched 
once—in the fall—and then ploughed. Other acres at 
La Bruyére, receiving plants from the frames, were 
sending out crop after crop. If the Trial Acre cleared 
$1,106.85, what must have come from those acres 
scientifically handled? 

Can a man make a living on an.acre, keep his job, 
feed his family, and have something left over? 

He certainly can. 





Animals that Found their 






ROR UCH interest has been aroused by an 
se article in the issue of HARPER’sS 
MAGAZINE for October, entitled 
MX’ How Animals Find Their Way 

> Home,” and written by John B. 
Watson, Professor of Comparative 
Ay and Experimental Psychology at 

> Johns Hopkins University. The 
author has received innumerable 
letters from persons living in every section of the 
country, questioning him with reference to experi- 
ments performed to determine whether animals actu- 
ally possess a special sense or power of “ distant 
orientation” and recording such examples of that 
peculiar ability as have come under the readers’ 
observations. Many of these letters recount most re- 
markable instances of animals voluntarily returning 
to their homes atter they had been taken many miles 
distant. 

A correspondent in Newfane, Vermont, tells of the 
exploit of his dog: “In May I sent my coach-dog 
(three years of age) to Northampton, Massachusetts, 
fifty miles away. He went by carriage with my wife 
to Brattleboro, Vermont, twelve miles distant, and 
from there they took the train at 8.30 p.m., in a hard 
rain. A closed carriage took them from the station 
in Northampton, where they arrived at 11 p.m. Satur- 
day. On Monday at about 3 p.m. the dog disappeared, 
and on Thursday about 3 p.m. he walked into our 
house, having been on the road three days. The last 
twelve miles he has covered a good many times, as he 
always goes when I drive. He evidently covered more 
than fifty miles, for he was seen on Tuesday near Am- 
herst, which is not on the direct route.” 

A well-known minister of Austin, Texas, retells a 
story which was related to him by a friend living in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts: 

“He raised a dog, crossed with hound and pointer, 
and littered in Lawrence. When a year old he took 
the young dog to Boston, got on board of a sailing- 
vessel, went by sea and river to Bangor, Maine, drove 
forty miles into the woods at Cleveland’s Camp and 
hunted there two weeks, the dog proving to be a great 
suecess for quick, fast runs and returns to camp. 

“ After the hunting was over and while on his back 
trip to Bangor the dog jumped from the wagon into 
the bushes, having heard or smelled a deer, and went 
off on a hot chase. The boats ran only once in two 
weeks, so that, much as he valued the dog, it was 
necessary to go on. He took the boat at Bangor, re- 
turned by river and sea to Boston and back to Law- 
rence. About two weeks afterward the dog crawled 
into his yard, footsore and half starved, but safe at 
home and glad to get back.” 





An astonishing instance of the power of orientation 
for great distances together with a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of the pluck and stamina of two greyhounds is 
related by a resident of Ainsworth, Nebraska: 

“Some sixteen or eighteen years ago a young man 
brought to this place from his, and their, former home 
in Indiana two dogs of the greyhound type. Not long 
after they arrived here they disappeared, and in six 
weeks or so one of them arrived at his former home 
in Indiana, and a couple of weeks later the other one 
got back there. The distance is over seven hundred 
miles.” 

No one would suppose that a calf possessed any 
extraordinary amount of intelligence, but that one of 
these animals had a well-developed bump of location 
is proven by the facility with which this particular 
animal found its way home after it had been taken 
away. <A college professor writes of this incident 
which came under his personal observation: 

“T spent my vacation the past summer at my 
mother’s, three miles from Siler City, North Carolina. 
My brother, who lived at Siler City, had.a three- 
months-old calf which he wanted to pasture at my 
mother’s farm. Accordingly the calf was brought 
along the road from the town. The next day the 
animal got out of the open gate and returned home. 
I followed its trail—it had recently rained. The calf 
first took almost a bee-line for its home; crossed a 
small ditch, then came to a large ditch, which it wan- 
dered down some distance, but returned and crossed 
near its direct line. This was at a distance of a 
quarter of a mile from the road by which it had been 
delivered, and all the space is covered by thick forest. 

“When the calf struck the main road it proceeded 
along this to its home. This animal never had been 
out of its lot until it was brought to my mother’s, 
and yet its sense of direction was so accurate that it 
took a straight line for home until it reached the 
road by which it had been brought. Then it depended 
upon its memory of the road, although it might have 
followed a path in a much more direct line. 

“T am also familiar with a remarkable story of a 
dog. One of my mother’s neighbors, shortly after 
the war, moved into the State of Tennessee—five 
hundred miles away. A dog was taken along. One 
day the animal was missing, and, a few weeks after, 
it turned up at its old home.” 

A manufacturer at Cincinnati, Ohio, gives an inter- 
esting account of his dog’s sagacity, in the following 
letter: 

“T have a collie a little more than two years old, 
born in June, 1907. In July of this year we took him 


-with us to our camp at Point au Baril, Canada. The 


dog was city bred, or rather had lived in Avondale, a 
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city suburb, all his life, and knew absolutely nothing 
of anything more than the ordinary suburban streets 
and the neighboring country fields. 

“Our camp is on an island in the midst of a great 
archipelago. Every summer the people who have gone 
with us to the camp lose their way because the islands 
so closely resemble one another and are so bewildering. 
The dog made himself perfectly at home on our island, 
and although he had never swum before, he now 
learned and soon developed a passion for riding in 
canoes, rowboats, and the steam-launch. However, he 
never was taken outside of the island and had possibly 
been five hundred yards. away, but not farther. 

“One day we took him on an excursion in a launch, 
some six miles from the camp. He was not able to 
see the island as we passed, because he was down in 
the bottom of the boat. On the return trip we got out 
at a little store about two and a half miles from the 
camp by a direct water route. Some of our boys were 
in a canoe at the dock, and the dog jumped into the 
water and tried to follow them. They did not see him, 
nor did we know of this until later. It was dusk, and 
after searching for him in vain we returned to the 
camp. He is a valuable dog, much beloved by all of 
us, and after dinner that evening we started out in 
canoes, went back to the store and searched every- 
where for him. We had heard that a dog (it must 
have been ours) had been seen swimming to the rock 
on which was a range light, some three-quarters of a 
mile from the Point, but no trace was found of him 
there. 

“ At eleven o’clock that night the dog reappeared at 
the store, put his nose in at the door, and when they 
tried to call him he seemed frightened and disappeared 
in the darkness, 

“There is a way by land from the store to our 
camp—six miles of unbroken primeval country, burned- 
over forest with tangled swamps every quarter of a 
mile. It is an impossible territory where even the 
Indians get lost. 

“The next morning, while we were preparing break- 
fast, the dog appeared swimming down the channel. 
Our Indians insisted that he had spent the night 
swimming from island to island, and that when day- 
light came he smelled our camp—the smoke of the 
kitchen fire and the odor of the breakfast being pre- 

ared. At all events he made his way home, and if 

e swam directly from the Point it was two and one- 
half miles by water, but if he swam from island to 
island it must have been a much greater distance. 
The channel is not. direct and open, but winds in and 
out, and he had no knowledge of the way, so that I do 
not believe it is possible that he could have been 
guided by any landmarks.” 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A PEDAGOGUE 





By Lewis M. Terman, Ph.D. 
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a means of furthering mental de- 
velopment, the child brings to it his body as well as his 
mind, and that the latter can be reached only through 
the mechanism of his physical organs. Since obviously 
the whole superstructure which education would raise 
must topple if it does not rest upon the solid founda- 
tion of health, it is pertinent to inquire whether, in 
this regard, our educational architects are building 
upon rock or sand. . 

In reply to this fundamental question, I am obliged 
to confess that the customary regimen of the school is 
anything but salutary in its influence on the physical 
development of the child. Investigations in the field 
of school hygiene are making this fact notorious. 
Health inspection in the public schools, whether carried 
on in Germany, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, or Los Angeles, reveals the 
astonishing and terrible condition that from forty per 
cent. to sixty per cent. of the children are suffering 
from one or more chronic illnesses serious enough to 
warrant special hygienic and medical attention. At 
the same time it is a regrettable but indisputable fact 
that the average 
teacher knows little 
about the norms of 
human physical de- 
velopment. Toward 
the bodily defects that 
stare her continually 
in the face she dis- 
plays both gross igno- 
rance and inhuman 
apathy. 

The universal re- 
quirement that physi- 
ology shall be taught 
in the public schools 
is rendered vain by 
the pedagogic methods 
employed in its pres- 
entation. To say 
that the current teach- 
ing of this important 
subject is academic 
and ineffectual is to 
put it mildly. The 
child is made to com- 
mit to memory the 
names of the two hun- 
dred and six bones 
while sitting in a seat 
that soon deforms half the bones of his body. He 
studies perplexing verbal descriptions of the lung 
tissue while humped over his desk and breathing only 
two-thirds the normal depth. He is kept in at recess 
to learn the form and direction of the nasal and 
throat passages while his own throat may be clogged 
with stupefying adenoid growths. He is taught ridicu- 
lously exaggerated and unscientific statements regard- 
ing the effects of alcohol on the human body while 
himself suffering poison due to the inadequate removal 
from his tissues of the toxic products of cellular dis- 
integration. He is made to represent by drawings the 
complicated structures of the eye while himself suf- 
fering headaches, indigestion, nervousness, dizziness, 
and insomnia due-to eye strain. His memory is loaded 
with descriptions of the minute composition of the 
blood while his own blood is running thin and im- 
poverished. In a word, our teaching of physiology is 
bookish and theoretical, having next to nothing to 
do with the cultivation in the children of hygienic 
habits of living. Rightly directed effort on the part of 
the half-million school-teachers of the United States 
would exert a tremendous force toward the physical 
upbuilding of our population. As it is, the little good 
accomplished by the formal teaching of physiology is 
more than offset by physical injuries produced directly 
by the educational processes. 

In many respects the modern school confounds the 
original intentions of nature and, in so doing, consti- 
tutes a menace to the ultimate survival of the species. 

Let us consider, for example, the case of thé visual 
mechanism. A genetic study of the human eye proves 
that it was developed for general-purpose vision, not 
primarily for near and delicate work. That is to say, 
the environment of our pre-human ancestors was at 
work for ages shaping for us this general-purpose eye. 
Even primitive man had little occasion for narrow, 
specialized, and confined visual effort. It is only in 
the last few centuries, since printing and literary in- 
struction have become universal, that the eye has been 
generally robbed of its freedom, domesticated, so to 
speak, and harnessed into the wearying treadmill of 
the educational machine. Whereas formerly it 
roamed habitually the entire field of vision, it is now 
confined for a majority of our waking hours to the 
minute zigzagging back and forth across the pages of 
a book held at the distance of a few inches. To make 
matters worse, the small characters to be deciphered 
were not determined upon as a result of psychological 

















This child needs a surgical 
operation for adenoids rather 
than instruction in physiology 


experimentation in visual legibility, but were the joint 
product of chance and the ignorance of the old-time 
printer. Where the eye formerly made, on an average, 
from five to fifteen movements per minute in ordinary 
distant seeing, it now makes from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty per minute in the reading process. Add to 
all this the further annoyance and fatigue produced 
by fine or dim type, lines too long or too close to- 
gether, glazed or improperly tinted paper, insufficient 
or unsteady illumination, and you have the most in- 
human example of maltreatment to which education 
has ever subjected any of man’s physical organs. Little 
wonder that by the time our children have undergone 
a dozen years of such treatment, one-third to one-half 
of them show serious defects of vision. Let it not be 
forgotten that most of these defects are relatively in- 
frequent among the people of primitive races, who do 
not, as a rule, employ the eye in unnatural activities. 

Still more alarming, in the ultimate degeneracy it 
portends, is the confinement of the growing body in ill- 
ventilated, over-humid, and dusty school enclosures. 
These bodies of ours were developed in the open, to 
meet conditions in the open, and are not warranted to 
subsist on half rations of oxygen or to survive the at- 
tacks of the innumerable bacteria inhaled ‘with every 
breath of schoolroom air. Actual test has demon- 
strated that dust particles and their adhering bacteria 
are over a hundred times more numerous in the ordi- 
nary well-kept school building than in the free air of 
the country. Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
they are about fifteen times as numerous in schools 
where the criminal, but common, practice of dry 
sweeping prevails, as where the oil-brush is used. 

Even though the child survive temporarily the 
dangers incident to breathing impoverished and dust- 
laden air, his body becomes cramped by too much 
sitting, and develops, in almost every case, greater or 
less deformity of spine, shoulders, or limbs. It does 
not so much matter that the body is thereby deprived 
of some of its symmetry (though assuredly we have 
no beauty in this world to spare), but it ought to 
concern us deeply to know that the school is fre- 
quently instrumental in stunting the development of 
the chest and reducing “ vital capacity” by from ten 
to thirty per cent.; for that predisposes the victim to 
the greatest of all modern plagues—tuberculosis. 

There is something pathetically absurd in the au- 
dacity with which we fly in the face of nature. Some 
of the school activities are so out of keeping with the 
purposes of evolution that the spectacle would be 
ludicrous were it not so tragic. For example: the 
school all but deprives the child of the opportunity to 
exercise the large, or “fundamental,” muscles of his 
body, and sets him instead to wagging the little 
muscles of the eye, hand, and tongue. This is precisely 
analogous to training a draught-horse for the turf or 
confining a greyhound to the treadmill. One outcome 
of this lamentable suppression of the “ fundamental ” 
muscles and the corresponding over-stimulation of the 
“accessory” ones, is an unmistakable increase of 
nervous symptoms. The physicians, the alienists, and 
the investigators of mental fatigue are at one on this 
point. 

The resulting nervousness is much the same as from 
over-work of the brain and under-activity of the body. 
Here, again, we are brought face to face with the arti- 
ficiality of civilized education. The brain was not de- 
veloped to undergo incessant strenuous activity. With 

















A typical factory for the production of defective eyes, 
crooked spines, and hollow chests. It has been called 
“a menace to the ultimate survival of the species” 


primitive man, thinking was incidental to doing, never 
an occupation in itself. The intellectual faculties were 
employed at relatively distant intervals. If now and 
then the brain was put to a severe test of endurance, 
this was rare and was always followed by a goodly 
stretch of lying fallow. But now, usually in our high 
schools, and often in the grammar grades, we demand 
of immature children as many hours per day of mental 
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The treadmill of the eye, showing its movements 
along six lines of ordinary print. The large 
blurred dots indicate fixation pauses. In reading 
this the eye made thirty separate movements 
(From The American Fournal of Psychology, Vol. XI.) 


labor as we do hours of physical labor from the adult 
artisan. Here, for example, is the actual daily pro 
gramme of an adolescent high-school girl in California: 


6-8 A.M. Breakfast and household duties. 

8.30 a.m. to 12 mM. Recitation and study at school. 
12 m. to 1 p.m. Luncheon (cold). 

1-4 p.m. Recitation and study at school. 

4-5 p.M. Miscellaneous activities. 

5-7 p.M. Household duties and dinner. 

7-7.30 P.M. Rest. 

7.30-10 p.m. Preparation of lessons. 

Total: 2 hours of mental work. 


Is this a reasonable programme? Is it not especially 
fraught with danger for adolescent girls? Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, one of our most noted nerve specialists, 
gives it as his opinion that until a girl has reached 
the age of seventeen or eighteen years, three to four 
hours of close mental application each day should be 
the maximum. Jt has been found that barely half of 
our high-school girls are developing into a normal and 
healthy sexual maturity; yet it scarcely needs to be 
affirmed that this is more important for them and 
for the race than that they should acquire a smattering 
of all the learning of all the ages. 

We may blame the long study hours for a large part 
of the mental strain, paleness, myopia, dizziness, and 
headaches among children. Chronic nervous fatigue, 
it has been conclusively shown, is an important element 
in the etiology of that form of youthful insanity known 
as dementia precox. Investigation proves that chorea 
is frequently correlated with overwork and worry 
about the school tasks, attacks of it being decidedly 
more common and more aggravated during periods of 
formal examinations than at any other part of the 
school year. 

As Dr. Beard remarked in his study of American 
Nervousness, the routine of the schools is such as 
would have been devised by some evil genius who 
wished to wreak vengeance on the race and nation. 
The endless reciting and lecturing and striving to be 
first, violate nature at every step, and are admirably 
adapted to exhaust utterly the nervous system. Too 
often, we know, when the youth should be overflowing 
with the euphoria which Ibsen calls “ the joy of life,” 
he is only a small, fatigued, decadent adult. His mind 
is wearied, his heart is desiccated, his very soul is 
narrowed and shrunken, but he is brevetted with a 
diploma! 

In the midst of this deplorable situation, the course 
of study in our schools is ever becoming more crowded. 
The sciences are being popularized, and so‘are demand- 
ing more time in the curriculum. Meanwhile, the tra- 
ditional studies refuse to be displaced. The tragical 
outcome of this modern struggle is that in order to 
placate both parties to the pedagogical controversy, the 
child is given over in sacrifice and compelled to accept 
both forms of treatment. 

It is an erroneous and inadequate conception of the 
meaning of childhood that lies at the root oi our 
blackest educational sins. Instead of allowing children 
to grow up by natural means, and in the paths of 
natural interests, we proceed to cram them with the 
knowledge that adults are supposed to stand in need 
of. Our schools seem to be conducted on the principle 
that man may be saved by knowledge alone. On the 
contrary, it is time we should recognize, with Dr. 
Beard, that much which is believed to be knowledge is 
but a different expression of ignorance; that of the 
real and truly useful knowledge, only a trifling por- 
tion can be acquired by any one individual; that the 
human brain, in its highest evolution, is an organ of 
very feeble capacity: that even a moderate accumula- 
tion of facts, if they be not vital and therefore assimi- 
lable, leads to intellectual dyspepsia; that it is not so 
much knowledge as the capacity to acquire any needed 
bit of knowledge, and to use it effectively, that consti- 
tutes a man truly educated. For the child, like the 
tree, can grow only by virtue of internal assimilative 
processes. It can no more be mentally nourished by 
burying it in learning than can a tree be fed by 
covering it over with soil. 

Summoning all the charity T ean command, and 
taking a retrospective glance over the curriculum on 
which I was brought up, T estimate that if those parts 

(Continued on page 31 ) 
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HOSTESS: “Joun, AUNT JANE’ BROUGHT US THAT TURKEY FROM TIE FARM.” 
AUNT JANE: “ YES, I RAISED THAT TURKEY MYSELI’ WITH THE GREATEST CARE, AND IF IT AIN’T TENDER I CALL IT BASE INGRATITUDE.” 


FOR THE THANKLESS 


HANKSGIVING DAY is upon us, and we 
‘Ii have ventured to compile a little list of 
bet things to be thankful for for the man 
Ey] With a grouch, who cannot see that he 
4) : 

ai] Was had any noticeable amount of bless- 
oy ing during the past year. 

. You should be thankful that nobody from an 
air-ship has dropped a bag of sand or an empty 
ginger-ale bottle upon your new eight-dollar silk hat. 





“1 say, UNCLE.” 


* WELL, MY ROY?” 





II. If you have to work like a dog to earn ten dol- 
lars a week, you should be thankful that your salary 
is not twenty dollars a week, thereby compelling you 
to work like two dogs. 

III. If your wife cannot make such pies as your 
mother used to make, you should be thankful that you 
cannot eat them, thereby ruining your digestion and 
becoming so irritable that there is no living with 
you. 

IV. If you are tired out with the exactions of your 
daily labors, you should be. thankful that you are not 
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* LET’S SWOP HORSES FOR A MILE OR TWO.” 
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a clergyman who has to keep awake all through the 
sermon. 

V. If your son is flunked in all his studies and sent 
home from college, you should be thankful that you 
will not have to sit on the windy side of the grand 
stand at a football game and see him plough up a 
ten-acre lot with the end of his nose. 

VI. If you owe your tailor a little matter of a 
hundred and fifty dollars, you should be thankful 
that you will get the money before he does. 

VII. If you live in an apartment with one servant, 
you should be thankful that you do not live in a 
mansion requiring the constant attention of seven. 

VIII. If you live in a large mansion with a retinue 
of servants, you should be thankful that you do not 
live in an apartment-house under the tyranny of a 
janitor. 

IX. If you have to swing daily from a Subway strap 
because all the seats are crowded before the train 
reaches your station, you should be thankful that you 
are not sitting down and having your feet stepped on 
by people in the aisles. 

X. If you are sitting down and having your feet 
stepped on by the people in the aisles of the Subway 
ears, you should be thankful that you are not swinging 
from a strap and having your arm wrenched out of its 
socket at every turn in the road. 

XI. In the depths of your unthankfulness retire to 
some quiet spot, removed from the haunts of man, 
and read the full text of the Payne tariff act, and be 
thankful that air, scenery, sleep, appetite, sky, ocean, 
family affection, and restored livers, while not men- 
tioned on the free list, have thus far eluded the at- 
tention of our tax-makers and may be had in reason- 
able quantities at manufacturer’s cost and without 
duties payable at the New York custom-house or else- 
where. 


THE OPTIMIST 


CarE came first and laid his siege, 
Laid his siege at my front door; 
Then the Wolf, the Lord and Liege 
Of all Trouble, brought his score. 
Well, I “sicked” the Wolf on Care— 
Woif was hungry past all doubt; 
Chewed old Care up hide and hair, 

Left no sign of him about. 


Then I took my faithful gun, 
Cheerfulness, from off the rack, 
Loaded it with wholesome fun, 
Let Wolf have it front and back. . . 
Made a fur coat of his hide— 
He was quite a shaggy beast— 
And the rest of him we fried 
For our glad Thanksgiving Feast. 
BLAKENEY GRAY. 
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OVERHEARD 


PPARENTLY _ they 
A had not met for 
some little time, 
and the way they greet- 
ed each other as they 
entered the car was de- 
lightful to witness. The 
reunion of old friends is 
always an _ appealing 
spectacle, and _ every- 
body on the car was so 
absorbed with this one 
that even the rude be- 
havior of the conductor, 
in interrupting them with a demand for fare, passed 
by unnoticed, yea, even by the glad friends themselves. 
“You haven’t changed a bit,” said one, as she gazed 
affectionately at the other. 

“Nor you,” said the other. “ Indeed, that was why 
I didn’t bow—you looked so like you did ten years 
ago that I didn’t believe it could be you.” 

“ Fare, please,” said the rude conductor. 

“And how is dear old James? Still the same 
charming—” began the first. 

“He doesn’t grow old any more than you do,” said 
the other. P 

“ Fare, ladies, please,” said the conductor. 

“ And is that wonderful club still in existence—the 
Woman’s Browning Club, I believe you called it?” 
said the first. 

“ Yes, and in a most flourishing condition,” answered 
the other. “We hold a meeting to-morrow afternoon 
to discuss, ‘The influence of Sordello upon the later 
lyrists of the Victorian age.’ ” 

“ Fare, if you please, kindly, ladies,” put in the 
conductor. 

“ And I am to open the discussion,” the lady went 
on, oblivious to the intrusion. 

“Really? Oh, you always were so clever, Mamie. 
But I should think such a subject as that would tax 
even you,” said the first. “ Are you quite prepared?” 

“Well, no,” said the other. “I don’t know what 
has got into Madame Ragon this year, but she hasn’t 
sent my gown, and the way things looked this after- 
noon I am afraid she won’t have it in time.” 

“Oh, well, suppose she doesn’t? You are resource- 
ful enough, my dear,” said the first. “I guess you 
will make a good impression, whatever happens.” 

“Oh, of course, I can flounder through, I suppose,” 
said the other, “ but I do hate to wear the same gown 
that I wore when I spoke last. It takes the mind of 
the audience off the subject one is discussing. I could 
wear my new foulard, but I haven’t any hat to. 
match it and it makes me very nervous—” 

“ FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET!” yelled the conductor, 
ringing the bell. 

“What?” cried both ladies at once. “I told you 


Thirty-seventh 
to let me off at { forty fourth t Streets! Really, 


conductor, you are too inattentive for anything.” 

They rose up simultaneously and flounced out of the 
car, and as the vehicle proceeded on its way were 
heard discussing the apparent inability of public-serv- 
ice corporations to secure conductors who would pay 
any attention whatsoever to business. As for the 
conductor, he, somewhat chagrined that the two nickels 
had escaped him, said absolutely nothing for at least 
four blocks. 








THANKSGIVING 


THANKSGIVING Day 
Is on the way, 
And it is up to me 
To find out what I’m thankful for, 
Now that the year is nearly o’er, 
With due veracity. 


Well, first of all, 

I’m glad for Fall, 

For Summer, and for Spring. 
I kind of think the Winter, too, 
Is worth an honest glad hurroo 

To make the welkin ring. 


I’m thankful that 
I’ve got a hat, 
A head to put it on. 
I’m also glad I’ve got an ear 
With which the songs of birds to hear, 
And eyes to see the sun. 


I’m glad I’m me. 

My heart’s aglee 

That some one fair is mine. 
I’m glad for children everywhere, 
And merry voices on the air, 

And hearts that intertwine. 


I’m glad the tears 
Of yesteryears 
No longer need be shed. 
I’m thankful, when a wealth of woes 
Has come to tread upon my toes, 
I’ve found relief ahead. 


I’m glad that I 
Find pumpkin pie 
Still pleasing to my sight, 
And that as I walk on my way 
I still can eat three meals a day 
With hearty appetite. 
CARLYLE SMITH. 





POINTS IN ETIQUETTE 


P. D. G.—You say that one of your neighbors, whom 
you dislike with all the ardor of a burning spirit, has 
just called upon you, in spite of the fact that there is 
nothing you want less than a call from the said “ per- 
son.” Well, you need not keep the lady’s call a 
minute longer than you choose to. Simply return it, 
and give the matter no farther thought. 
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ARABELLA.—What you need is an antidote. If your 
husband’s mother insists upon paying you a long visit, 
and trying to run your house for you, get your own 
mother to come and visit you at the same time, and 
let them fight it out between them. You and your 
husband will be happier too if during this period you 
go South and stay until they return to their re- 
spective habitations. 

HeENpDERSON B.—You are right. A week-ender who 
stays over three weeks instead of over Sunday is a 
difficult problem to deal with. Our advice to you is 
to invite him off on an automobile ride to town, and 
when you have got there bribe the chauffeur to run 
the machine into a lamp-post as near to your guest’s 
own lodgings as he can get. The chances are he will 
decide not to return with you. 

MaubE Ienora.—If, as you say, the jeweller has 
sent you a bill for fourteen dollars for Algernon’s 
engagement ring, the best thing to do is to return the 
ring, not to Algernon, but to the jeweller. If it were 
a two-hundred-dollar ring it might be worth keeping, 
but under the circumstances you will lose little. We 
would, furthermore, advise you to buy a new bull-dog 
and turn him loose on the lawn the night Algy is 
expected to call. If the dog has the right kind of 
temper Algy will probably abandon his suit—at least, 
the greater part of it—before he escapes. 

Epna.—Of course he was not a gentleman. No 
gentleman will speak to a lady to whom he has not 
been introduced, to say nothing of his rude behavior 
in climbing through your second-story window at four 
o’clock in the morning and taking your silver-backed 
hair-brush, your silver-gilt vanity-bag, and your 
father’s gold watch. We advise you not to recognize 
him the next time you meet. 

FaTHER.—We doubt if you can recover damages 
from your next-door neighbor because it cost you 
eight dollars in doctor’s bills to untangle your son 
after he had eaten the green apples from his tree. A 
rather politer way to get even with him is to invite 
him to dinner some night, leaving a large pail of 
green paint on the front steps where he will be sure 
to fall over it in the dark. 

VESTRYMAN.—It is a somewhat embarrassing situa- 
tion for you that in changing a five-dollar bill out of 
the collection-plate last Sunday you took one dollar 
in silver, and the remaining four dollars in five-dollar 
bills. Since you ask us what you ought to do, we 
should advise you to say nothing, but return the money 
to the plate itself as soon as you are financially able 























FIRST WALL STREET OFFICE-BOY: “ Hetto, 
CuimMy! TAKIN’ ANY FLIERS DESE DAYS?” 

SECOND OFFICE-BOY: “Naw! Srnce [ proprep 
TWO BONES IN DE SLUMP I BIN STICKIN’ TO ME LEGITI- 
MATE BUSINESS.” 


oe 
to do it. There are always uncharitable people about 
who, if you make public restitution, will wonder 


whether it all came back or not. 





FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 

Ir is a wise preacher who gets to his lastly early in 
his sermon. 

The Rock of the Cradle is an Isle of Safety in the 
Sea of Matrimony. 

If the Star of Empire goes far enough West it is 
pretty certain to turn up in the East again. 

Beware of the Pompadour! It is too often a rat- 
trap set by woman to catch the unwary man. 

Do not blame the Ass for being stubborn. He would 
not be a Perfect Ass if he were otherwise. 

Puck put a girdle around the earth in forty minutes, 
but it would take him twice that time to hook up a 
modern charmer’s gown at the back. 

A bull’s-eye is a good thing to hit, unless you happen 
to be in the middle of a ten-acre lot surrounded by a 
barbed-wire fence, in which event a home-run is the 
better score. 




















THOSE WHO RIDE IN CARRIAGES 





















































































Definitions 


By Clarence Wellford 


“La joie—la joie—on n’en a pas tous les jours.” 


Dis; DY polite maneuvring they had man- 
yy aged to have their deck - chairs 
placed together, and since they all 
bore some sort of social introduc- 
tion to each other they combined to 
thwart the ennui of the long, smooth 
afternoons. 

The ocean lay glinting like a 
vast jewel under the slant light of 
the afternoon sun. Far off, it raised its edges some- 
what to meet the bending sky; and in this concave 
hollow between the blue of the sky and the blue of 
the sea a small white despotism beneath the sway 
of the White Star captain sped on its way to other 
shores. It was a day of unflecked beauty. The sea 
yearned to the sky, and the sky breathed upon the 
sea all oblivious of the floating intruder. The oc- 
cupants were not oblivious of the splendor spread 
about. They ejaculated several times and then went 
on being bored. The sublime has its momentary hold 
upon man, and then he relapses into his natural 
sphere. 

The doctor and Mrs. Regis Point-Dexter, who seem- 
ed to feel that titillating attraction toward each 
other which demonstrated 
itself in minor squab- 





COKER IEA 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALDEN DAWSON 


of Mrs. Regis Point-Dexter, who was to meet her 
husband’s ship at Gibraltar. She was as obviously 
pretty as a chromo on a cigar-box, and blissfully 
unconscious that the type verged upon the banal. 
It was a fact that escaped so many people that it 
might quite readily escape her whose chief interest 
it was to overlook it. For a passing glance, at any 
rate, round eyes, pink cheeks, waving hair, and 
small features sufficed. She was not in the least 
disturbed by the presence of the antithetic type in 
the next deck-chair. Ethel Sterling was a slight 
creature one would not. look at twice on the street 
any more than one would look at La Bella Simonetta 
if she were to step off her shell across her convention- 
al, sharp-edged little wavelets, don an every-day dress, 
and walk down Broadway. An artist, if he had 
lived in the house with her, would have learned to 
watch for certain curves in the long peacock - like 
throat, to note the poise of her head like a pale flower 
on a fragile stalk, the peculiar harmony of soft, 
brown hair with the clear olive pallor of the skin, 
gray-green eyes, and the heavy eyelids letting through 
the glint of eyes, half green, half brown—eyelids such 
as the early Greek sculptors gave to Persephone—a 
remnant clinging about her even in rebirth to the upper 
world of the long months of darkness and of sleep. 





blings and chaffings, had 
taken to quibbling over 
the definitions of certain 
words, and the Hon. 
Parkes - Sterling was 
doing what he might to 
restore the peace. 

This honorable gentle- 
man, having been re- 
moved from duty in the 
Pension Office by the 
force of political feeling 
in his Western State, 
was now being sent by a 
compensating President 
to London as its consul- 
general. He had his 
daughter with him, and 
was giving her, at the 
same time, her first trip 
abroad and her first ex- 
perience of a_ stereo- 
typed society. The Hon. 
Parkes - Sterling was 
genial. This was his 
striking point. His pro- 
nunciation had always 
passed muster in his own 
home, where it was not 
unusual for dues and 
does to be pronounced 
doos, so that in his 
spread-eagle speech, at 
the close of the concert 
given for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans 
of the seafaring, he 
spoke with emphasis of 
every man who “ doos 
his dooty ”; but he made 
up for all such lapses by 
a broad, untrammelled 
human feeling. He 
knew every one on the 
steamer, and he _ liked 
them all; the children, 
the sailors, the stewards, 
the steerage passengers, 
the captain, and the 
purser. Doubtless the 
little eccentricities of 
speech -would only serve 
him in England, where 
the funnier we are the 














better they like us. The 
young English journalist, 
who had lived so long in 
New York that he had 
adopted its accent and 
added its slang to his varied English stock, had 
met the Hon. Mr. Sterling elsewhere, and had _ re- 
newed acquaintance, thinking his party probably 
the most profitable to a young journalist making 
his name. His name was William Warde Wells, 
a good name for a writer and conducive to the 
choice of a public career. He was travelling in 
the interest of a well-known weekly, and intended 
reporting the entire politics of Europe in one page 
of his paper each week. His superiority in New 
York was that he was an Englishman, and in 
England, that he had lived so long in America 
that he was practically an American. He compared 
the countries volubly, and always to the disparage- 
ment of the one he inhabited for the nonce. He was 
tall and athletic and blond and sunny. His smile 
was delightful and full of a sense of good things to 
come. He quite evidently intended his work on the 
weekly to be a success, and, en passant, like itself. 

He was travelling with Dr. Holmes, the short, 
dark, spare man, whose wiry frame, thin hands and 
face all marked his sense of his real importance to 
the universe. He had dealt with the exact sciences, 
and what he didn’t know had diminished in his con- 
sciousness in comparison with the vast and fertile 
field of what he did know. He was taking charge 





The girl sat still, her hands clasped listlessly in her fap 


Warde Wells contemplated Miss Sterling frequent- 
ly, and reflected that if she had had a bit of color 
she wouldn’t have been half bad. This party of six 
was completed by a small, aged skeleton enwrapped 
in magnificent fur coats and mantles. Her face, 
what was left of it, was glaringly beautified by more 
than youthful, by waxen doll-baby whites and pinks. 
The lines about the eyes were boldly, one might al- 
most say impressionistically, laid on. Her voice 
swung from gruff to shrill without will of her own, 
but she won her way into the good graces of man- 
kind by a mocking wit and caustic tongue. 

When the Hon. Parkes-Sterling had failed to divert 
the conversation from a channel too near to squab- 
bling, Madame Nordinghame had saved the day by 
explaining a game played at country houses in her 
youth. A long, narrow sheet of paper was handed 
about; the first person wrote a noun and folded it 
over; the second, without looking, wrote a definition; 
the third told what some people called it; the fourth 
what others said of it; the fifth what all agreed 
about it; and the sixth read it aloud. “In short,” 
said Dr. Holmes, “ you suggest that we indite a sort 
of compact ‘ Ring and the Book.’ ” 

“ We are just six,” suggested the Hon. Mr. Sterling. 

“And it’s quite worth trying,” said the young 
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journalist, thinking something witty and suggestive 
might turn up for his Weekly. They played, but it 
bored them, and Dr. Holmes and Mrs. Point-Dexter 
would have preferred infinitely a squabble a@ deug. 
The absurdities were merely dull absurdities. 

“Let’s do a last one and stop,” yawned the doctor. 
He wrote and handed on the paper. It passed down 
the six steamer-chairs, and the Hon. Parkes-Sterling 
read it aloud: “Love is a nervous disease. Some 
call it a kind of yellow journalism. Others, a rose 
out of Paradise. All agree that whatever else it is, 
it is a huge bore.” 

“That’s not so bad,” said the doctor. “It’s the 
best yet. I hope nobody peeped.” 

“TI wonder,” said Mrs. Point-Dexter, “who wrote 
‘a rose out of Paradise’? It does not sound like any 
of us.” 

“TI wonder,” said the doctor, “ who wrote ‘ love 
He looked pointedly at Miss Sterling. “Still, as a 
statement of fact, I approve in the main.” 

He stood up and stretched himself his full five 
feet seven. “ Love is unquestionably a nervous dis- 
ease. Its attacks are most usual to men and women 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. It is 
as prevalent a disease at that age as measles between 
five and ten. If the disease really strikes in, then 
the patient is generally immune for the rest of his 
life. Sometimes the attack is so slight as to make 
no radical change in the constitution, and the pa- 
tient is then vulnerable afterward. The later sieges 
are more serious, too. From thirty-five to forty-two 
the disease is apt to be fatal—sometimes it kills and 
again it undermines the constitution for life. After 
forty-two women are safe. If they catch love then, 
it is in the harmless form of the affections; a really 
useful trouble that acts like a tonic and gives them 
an interest in things. As for men, the danger goes 
on with them indefinitely, according to the general 
vigor of the physique. But the dangerous element 
in love, the power of imaginative idealization, dies out 
and gives way to the general torpor of the blood at 
about forty-five, and the disease thereafter partakes 
more of the nature of—” 

“Really, you know, I don’t find you're interesting 
or instructive,” broke in Mrs. Point-Dexter, who had 
been writhing under a fixed and critical gaze. ‘ There 
are things for which there can-be only homeopathic 
cures; as I told you this morning, for the man who 
fancies Spencer has solved the universe, more universe 
and more Spencer, and for a man who knows as much 
about love as you, more love.” , 

“True, most true,” broke in  Parkes-Sterling, 
pacifically. “Love is the great home-maker, the 
mainstay of the family, as the family is the main- 
stay of the state.” 

“Love,” said the blond journalist, and he towered 
up six feet two and looked down on the little doetor— 
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do let’s have a walk before dinner.” 

They strode off, and the Hon. Parkes-Sterling only 
lingered long enough to dilate upon the curative 
properties of cocktails at sea. 

“T’m glad all that talk about love is over,” said 
Mrs. Point-Dexter. “ All I know about it is that 
man knows very little. Are you going to dress for 
dinner, dear?” It was a religious tenet with her to 
live on shipboard just as she would have done at 
the Waldorf. She rose and shook out her skirts. 

“Tm lazy,” yawned Miss Sterling. “I think Ill 
keep Madame Nordinghame company and have dinner 
on deck. One can always see a_ huge, lighted-up 
dining-room, but one can’t always dine with a setting 
sun and a rising moon.” 

“Oh, well, my dear, if you like to be poetic! For 
myself, I like the feel of a dinner gown and the 
knowledge that my hair is dressed. Good-by!” and 
Mrs. Point-Dexter left them. 

“JT wonder,” said the girl, plaintively to the 
mummy, after a long silence—‘* I wonder if all men 
are cynical about love?” 

The mummy had collapsed inside her fur coat, but 
she emerged for a moment and turned her skull side- 
wise and stared. 

“T’ve been matried three times,” she ejaculated, 
and her voice was its gruffest. ‘“ Three times, and 
I know all about it.” 

“Yes?” said the girl, coaxingly. 

“Yes,” said the mummy, after a pause. “ Three 
times, and I’ve lived a long life; I know all about it.” 

There was a long pause. Old age and youth know 
no time, and the mummy measured the slow distance 
betwixt her youth and the present hour, while the 
girl, with a past all empty of experience, waited 
expectantly. 

““And the first time?” the girl finally reminded 
her. 

“Yes. As I was telling you, the first time it was 
a Frenchman. I was a mere pretty poupée, dressed, 
and humored, and left in charge of a maid—petted 
and then neglected—but I was learning all the time. 
When I married again it was an Englishman. He 
kept me pretty hard at work, and spent my income 
as if it were his own; they take the partnership au 
sérieux there. But he left me free to grow acquainted 
with the world. When he died I was grown up. I 
knew the world and what I wanted. I chose my 
third husband myself; he was an American. Oh yes, 
I won out then; I threw off the shackles and took 
my freedom.” 

“ Ah?” said Miss Sterling, listlessly. The marital 
ventures of Madame had not the quality she had 
hoped for, and thus baldly offered they failed to 
elicit her interest. 
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There was a long pause. The railing of the ship 
swung slowly above and below the horizon line and 
silence reigned on the deck, practically cleared of 
people. In a little while the raucous voice resumed its 
searchings through the past. 

“As for love—love, my dear, that is—well, what 
do you think it is?” She jerked her head sidewise 
and watched the girl. 

“T? Oh, I don’t know. One only guesses. But 
I don’t think it’s a nervous disease. I suppose it 
is a kind of mental responsiveness. I think first 
of all that when it comes it is there always, un- 
alterable; the fixed point, in a world all ebb and flow. 
It must feed on little obligations and delicacies and 
reiterated kindnesses, and it must be in its essence 
serenity and peace.” The girl was still absorbed in 
the waving rail breaking the horizon line, and she 
went on in an even, low voice: ‘ Once I was riding— 
1 was out without the groom—and the darkness and 
cold fell suddenly. The road was rough and the 
horse began to stumble, and for a while I couldn’t 
make out where I was; my hands were so numb I 
could hardly hold the bridle, and suddenly I became 
panic-struck. Then the horse made a turn of his 
own accord, and I saw a flickering light—it was the 
firelight in my own sitting-room, where the shades 
hadn’t been drawn. Then I held out both hands to 
it and thought, ‘Home! Home!’ Afterward I knew 
that when love came it would find me just that way, 
and that I should feel peace and safety and say, 
‘ Love! Love!’ ” 

“Bosh!” It emerged so suddenly from the fur 
collar that the girl jumped. She was sorry she had 
unveiled her thought. What could an old woman 
— been married three times know of her feel- 
ings? 

The second bugle had sounded, and the deck about 
them was peopled with empty chairs. The railing 
moved up and down, cutting the path of the moon 
across the sea. Once more in the stillness the raucous 
voice resumed its initial theme. 

“ve been married three times. 
where and done everything. 
futile round of existence. I’ve done more than most 
people—for after watching I’ve understood. If I 
were to go blind to-morrow I’d have seen enough to 
think over a whole lifetime. I’ve spent sixty-five 
years seeing—and l’ve sized it all up. 1 know what 
it’s all worth. I know! I know!” 

She gave a hoarse chuckle by way of after- 
er and Miss Sterling moved restlessly in her 
chair. 

“Yes,” went on the mummy, “I can tell you what 
is worth while. Love is the only thing—the only 
thing in a lifetime. The rest, my dear, is just filling 
in—it’s the mere existence on either side of life. 
Some people call it pain and others endurance, and 
others learn to eat and drink and sleep and eke out 
their days so. But we each have our instant. Our 
rocket whizzes up into the sky, and we see the blaze 
and the light and the glory, and then the stick falls 
with a thud and it’s all over. After that we go on 
—living it over and over in memory—but the real 
end of life is then. The rest is the learning to un- 
derstand.” 

The stillness fell upon them, and then the girl 
asked: 

“Was-it your first husband?” 

“My first—what?” 

“When the rocket went up, I mean.” 

“The rocket! Oh yes! Certainly! I'll tell you. 
It will do you good to hear. Youth lives upon lies. 
But the truth is good. And it was at sea, too. It 
was a passage just like this—smooth and _ brilliant. 
It was in my mind when I wrote ‘love’ on that 
paper.” 

“Ah! then it was you,” the girl exclaimed, re- 
proachfully. “And that doctor thought it was I. 
I wouldn’t for the world have him think that 1—” 

“Yes, it was passage just like this,” interrupted 
the mummy. “I had just come out of a convent 
school, where I had been for eight years. My mother 
was a Frenchwoman, well born but without a dot, 
and she had married an American for love. It turned 
out well, but she was all the more determined to make 
a conventional, well-regulated French marriage for 
me—and in my case the dot was ample. I was my- 
self pleased with any arrangement that left the con- 
vent in the past, and especially with being allowed 
to go about Paris getting all my lingerie ready. Oh, 
my dear, it was an unlimited supply for that day, 
and a great source of solace to me often in the 
troubles that came after! Clothes—my dear—clothes 
—learn to love them! It is really difficult to harbor 
an undisguised emotional grief if one is well dressed. 
And then we can always go out and buy clothes— 
and after the thud it is just such external interests 
as that that console us. Well, when we had bought 
until we were exhausted we started home, and M. de 
Mortehai was to follow a fortnight later. The sea 
voyage took a good eighteen to twenty days then, 
and we had plenty of time to get ennuyé—you can 
fancy it—can’t you?—if in seven we fall to playing 
‘definitions’ to get rid of the afternoon. In those 
days the sailors sang and tugged at ropes and walked 
all over the deck in gangs. The dinners were not 
so long nor so good as now, but life was more pic- 
turesque. I think I noticed him the first day out. 
He was apparently only a common sailor, but beau- 
tiful. Oh, my dear, beautiful! Sometimes, as I sit 
here in the same sunshine, with the same beating of 
the engines, like a secondary pulse, thumping against 
my chair; and the same deep wrinkled ocean rolling 
against the horizon, I shut my eyes for a moment 
and see him walk across the deck—still big and blond 


I’ve lived every- 
I’ve seen it all—all the 
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and young and beautiful; not a thin, tall, treacly, 
pulled-out kind of blond, like that foolish young 
man who says he writes a newspaper. No, he wasn’t 
that kind; but a big sun-god, with a smile that was 
all strength and peace—a look like that of the young 
Antinous in the Vatican. Do you remember? The 
sweet full lips curled outward, and the round chin 
and great quiet eyes. Well, I knew somehow that 
he wasn’t a common sailor and that he had no right 
there; and one day they were pulling in the log and 
he was at the end, so, as they halted, I went up and 
touched the rope and I saw his hands; they were 
smooth and slender, and: between the fingers I could 
see how white they were—and fine and delicate. Per- 
haps I looked startled, for he looked at me a moment 
and then turned the palms up, and where they had 
touched the ropes they were all blistered. The tears 
came into my eyes, and I was half ashamed and half 
hysterical. I went down into the cabin and sat on 














of all remains, my dear. Sometimes still in great 
ccneert-halls, in a pause and hush, that music surges 
over me, and there in the heat and the glare | smell 
the open sea. 

“Well, everything has its beginning, its climax, 
and its end. That was the beginning. One night 
there was a great noise, a sudden rattling and shaking, 
and then a_ strange, unwonted quiet. Soon the 
stewards came down and told us to hurry on deck. 
I dressed as carefully as I could, for I wasn’t in 
the least frightened. I knew the sun-god was wait- 
ing for me up above. My mother hurried me. When 
we came on deck the night was very black, and only 
here and there were lurid lights. The officers were 
shouting orders. He was there, and he turned as | 
came near the railing and looked at me a long, quiet 
look, and he smiled strangely; then he said, slowly: 
‘Wait; I take you!’ My dear, | am sure I replied, 
‘Of course,’ though I’m not sure I spoke aloud. My 
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the edge of my berth and thought. I can see it 
still, my dear, and it’s more than fifty years ago! 
It was my first impression of that kind—the first, 
and it haunted me for days. The deck and the 
stretch of blue sea, the salt wind in my face, the 
quiet smile, and the pink palms all blistered! Well, 
1 used to lie back in my deck-chair and dream of 
what life would be if one were going to marry a 
big blond sailor with the sun in his curls and the 
sca’s strength in his smile, instead of a small dark 
Frenchman, with his eyes close together and carefully 
trained whiskers. I thought a great many thoughts 
that would have shocked my mother if she had known 
them—but she never knew. She was blissfully un- 
conscious. She had arranged a suitable marriage for 
a day not three months off. 

“You need not fancy I did not try to speak to 
him. I tried very often. I was onty eighteen and 
fresh from a convent. 1 began by asking him to 
move my deck-chair, but he spoke neither English 
nor French, and it was some time before I could make 
him understand. But there was a language he did 
understand; whenever I looked at him he answered 
with his smile. The days couldn’t be long enough 
for me then. I counted them as they sped by. I 
used my rosary for it. I could not say my prayers, 
because I couldn’t think of them, but I told the 
Blessed Mother about it, and told her the beads that 
had once been her salutation had become mere 
thoughts of the speeding days—days of watching a 
young sailor at sea. Doubtless, too, the Blessed 
Mother understood. When there were but three days 
left I began to cry, realizing that it was all over—- 
all over. I couldn’t rest until I had asked him 
if he were going to stay with the ship. It took a 
long time to make him understand, and even in those 
leisurely days one couldn’t stand talking half a day 
to a young sailor. : 

“Then I began to wonder what I looked like, and 
to stand in front of the dingy little mirror in my 
cabin. Ah, my dear! I know quite well what I 
am like now, and I don’t like to say anything about 
it for fear of making the whole thing grotesque, but 
--you may believe it or not—I was beautiful then— 
just as for the given moment every one is beautiful. 
It was not just dimples and curls and _ rosiness, 
though I believe I had them all; but it was my 
moment. For the time, I was one with the seas and 
the stars and the dolorous music of the waves. A 
strange, half-sad languor invaded me, and it was hard 
to move about. The song the waves crooned filled 
all the day with music, strange, mystic, broken, and 
yet full of the meaning of life. Now, that one thing 


mother was crazed with fright and was clinging to 
me. ‘There seemed an endless black distance between 
the railing and the little life-boats filling up down 
below. Some one seized my mother and began to 
go down the ladder with her. Then more orders were 
shouted. Some one came toward me as if to take 
me down, but I turned and held out my arms to the 
sun-god and at the same instant he lifted me. I 
was hardly more than a child to him, he was so big 
and so strong. I nestled close to his shoulder and 
looked for a moment into his eyes, and he smiled. 
I dropped my head on his shoulder and kissed his 
neck and the lobe of his ear. We were moving 
through black space, and there seemed no reason why 
it should not last forever—that instant! Just then 
he whispered, ‘.Good-by,’ and he kissed my cheek, and 
then I was sitting in the little life-boat with my 
back against my mother’s knee. I knew it then, 
my dear. I knew it then, at that instant, what | 
told you about the rocket. I knew I had had my 
moment. But I was glad still. I kept saying this 
is the birthday of my life and there is no past, no 
future. Ah! well you know the rest, don’t you? 
We were picked up by the Kronig within two hours. 
It was a very orderly disaster; not a life lost, and 
the captain the last person off the ship and all that. 
The crew went in to shore off Newfoundland. So 
that was all. I knew what love was. And I’ve lived 
out my life as the rest do, eating and drinking and 
dressing. It couldn’t have been otherwise. Love is 
the rocket’s glare—and our poor little stumbling life, 
what is it, anyway? I’ve been married three times—- 
I’ve seen everything—and that was more than fifty 
years ago and a passage just like this. Yes, that’s 
all.” 

‘And what became of him?” asked the girl, timid 
and somewhat awe-struck. 


‘“* Became?” repeated the old lady, gruffly. “ Be- 
came? Nothing became-—nothing ever becomes! 
7 S s , 
That was all. I went on—I suppose he did. I’ve 


lived out my appointed life to the end—as you'll do, 


my dear, as you'll do. We all live out our lives 
to the end. That’s all there is to do.” 
“Dear, yes. So we do,” interrupted the Hon. 


Parkes-Sterling, catching the last phrase as he ap- 
peared with two dry Martinis on a tray. “ We all 
live out our lives, and very good lives they are; and 
now you must both try one of these, for the steward 
is bringing up your dinners.” 

Madame Nordinghame took hers, but the girl sat 
still, her hands clasped listlessly in her lap and her 
eyes fixed on the path of the moonlight broadening 
over the waters. 

































































































































“SPRINGTIME,” AT THE LIBERTY 

A LOVE drama of Louisiana in the year 

1815, written by Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson, and with Miss Mabel 
Taliaferro acting the part of the heroine, is 
being played at the Liberty Theatre. The 
action of the drama immediately precedes and 
follows the battle of New Orleans, and the 
scenes are laid in or near the plantation of 
M. de Valette, the head of an old French 
family, who hates his American neighbors. 

M. de Valette has arranged a marriage for 
his daughter, Madeleine, with his cousin, 
Raoul de Valette, although the two persons 
most concerned in the matter have never seen 
each other. Implicitly obedient to her father, 
Madeleine offers no objection to the parental 
plans, but when Raoul is introduced to her, 
she is unable to conceal her disappointment at 
finding him elderly and unattractive. While 
preparations are being made for the wedding, 
Madeleine happens to meet Gilbert Steele, the 
son of un American planter, who has come to 
see M. de Valette in regard to a sale of 
property. These two young people immedi- 
ately become deeply interested in each other, 
but Gilbert apparently departs in anger when 
M. de Valette orders him from the planta- 
tion and gives him to understand that his 
daughter is betrothed. Madeleine, desiring 
to explain the situation to Gilbert, steals 
away from the plantation, outside whose 
precincts she had never before set foot. She 
meets the young American in the forest, where 
he has a rendezvous with a band of back- 
woodsmen who are to support General Jack- 
son in battle on the next morning. Here 
Madeleine becomes aware of her love for 
Gilbert, renounces any intention of marrying 
Raoul, and insists upon accompanying her 
lover to the front. However, military disci- 
pline necessitates her return home, only to 
learn there that she has been disgraced in the 
eyes of her stern father and disowned by him. 
While dazed by. this inexplicable reception to 
her, she is cruelly shocked by the sudden an- 
nouncement of Gilbert’s death in battle, and 
loses her reason. But the report proves to 
have been erroneous, and through the stimulus 
of Gilbert’s return and her father’s forgive- 
ness, Madeleine regains her faculties and all 
ends happily. 
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Madeleine is introduced to her intended husband. From left to right the characters are: Raoul de Valette (Samuel 
Forrest), Madeleine (Mabel Taliaferro), M. de Valette (William B. Mack), and Father O’Mara (Joseph Brennan) ~ 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


“SPRINGTIME,” THE NEW PLAY BY BOOTH TARKINGTON AND HARRY LEON WILSON, NOW BEING PLAYED AT THE LIBERTY THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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THE OPENING 


ROAR. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN began 
gs his fourth regular season of opera 


N at the Manhattan on Monday of last 
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week, effecting upon that occasion 
> the first performance in America of 
Jules Massenet’s opera, Hérodiade. 
Massenet seems, as has been ob- 
Bp served before, *to be the tutelary 
~““ deity of Mr. Hammerstein’s estab- 
lishment. Three of the prolific Frenchman’s works— 
Thais, Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, and La Navar- 
raise—are already in the Manhattan’s répertoire, and 
Mr. Hammerstein plans to add to the list during the 
current season three more (in addition to Hérodiade) : 
Sapho, Cendrillon, and Grisélidis. There is, of course, 
good reason for Mr. Hammerstein’s predilection. Mas- 
senet has served him well. He is popular in France, 
and it has been made evident—gratifyingly so to the 
proprietor of the Manhattan—that the appeal which 
he exerts there has vitality enough to suffer little sea 
change in the transportation of his works to New 





















Copyright, 1909, by Davis & Eickemeyer 
Miss Lina Cavalieri as “ Salome” 
IN MASSENET’S OPERA, “ HERODIADE,” PRODUCED 


LAST WEEK AT THE MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE FOR 
THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 


York. Both Thais and Le Jongleur de Notre Dame 
have proved themselves to be among the most valuable 
of Mr. Hammerstein’s properties. To what degree the 
participation in them of Miss Mary Garden has con- 
tributed to this result it would be difficult to say. Cer- 
tainly it would be venturesome to insist that Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s patrons would ‘still flock to hear Thais if 
the work were deprived of the skilful miming and 
extraordinary personal fascination of Miss Garden, 
and if the matchless impersonation of the monk by 
Mr. Renaud were to be replaced by one less dramatic- 
ally potent and engrossing. The success ‘of Le Jong- 
leur, also, is bound up with the attraction exerted in 
its representations by both Miss Garden and Mr. 
Renaud. So Jong, therefore, as Mr. Hammerstein is 
able to confer upon Massenet the benefit of such ad- 
mirable artistry as is exerted by the insurpassable 
French contingent of the Manhattan company, the 





OF THE WINTER 


By Lawrence Gilman 


director will no doubt find it profitable to offer 
to his public the concoctions of the incredibly facile 
Gaul; and no one should chide him for so doing. But 
the popularity of Massenet bears, it need scarcely be 
said, no direct relationship to his essential artistic 
worthiness. That happy time when excellence and 
prosperity, inferiority and failure, shall, in the field 
of art, be convertible terms, is doubtless drawing con- 
stantly nearer, but it is not yet in sight. It is still an 
indisputable truth that the finer and rarer a work 
(especially in the field of creative music), the smaller 
will be its public: it is as inevitable that Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande should attract but a handful of 
appreciators as that Thuis and Pagliacci and Madame 
Butterfly should persuade thousands. If it were not 
so—if, in art, excellence were rewarded in proportion 
to its abundance, and if unworthiness were certain of 
its deserts—we should be living in as incredible and 
inverted a world as that discovered by the adventurous 
Alice of Mr. Carroll’s immortal fantasy. 

But let us consider the latest product of Mas- 
senet’s tireless brain—Aérodiade, which Mr. Hammer- 
stein disclosed to us last week. 

In the long list of Massenet’s stage works, which 
comprise now a score of titles and represent a crea- 
tive activity of more than thirty years, Hérodiade 
stands, chronologically, almost at the head of the 
column. With one exception it is the oldest of his 
serious operas. Only Le Roi de Lahore and two opéras- 
comiques (La Grand’tante and Don César de Bazan) 
preceded it. Utilizing «a libretto prepared by an 
Italian, Zanardini, Massenet composed Hérodiade in 
1878 upon the order of the publisher Ricordi, and for 
production at La Scala, Milan. The opera was not pro- 
duced, however, at Milan, but at Brussels, where it 
was given in December, 1881, at the Théitre de la 
Monnaie. It did not reach Paris until two years later. 
A French version of the text was prepared by two ob- 
scure librettists, M. M. P. Milliet and H. Gré- 
mont, and Massenet added to the score. It is, of 
course, this French version which is used by Mr. 
Hammerstein. 

Those who know the tale of Salome, Herodias, Herod, 
and John, from the story as told in the New Testament 
(wherein, by the way, the name of the daughter of 
Herodias is not mentioned), or those godless ones who 
know it only from the version made by Oscar Wilde 
and set to music by Richard Strauss, will scarcely 
recognize its elements in the libretto employed by 
Massenet. It would not be worth while to survey in 
detail the action set forth in the text prepared by Mr. 
Zenardini and his French adapters. It is a tissue of 
ineptitudes achieving an eminence of fatuity that is 
rare even among examples of that most supernally 
fatuous contrivance of the human will, the opera li- 
bretto. As a dramatic action it is disjointed, inchoate, 
diffuse, lacking in unity of plan and concentration of 
motive; and as an exposition of human character it is 
quite unworthy of serious discussion. Let it be said 
that Salome is metamorphosed into a. sanctimonious 
innocent, who entertains for John an emotion that 
wavers indecisively between romantic ardor and the 
ecstasy of the convert; that the Prophet becomes an 
arrant sentimentalist, who dreams of Salome in the 
intervals of his religious contemplation, and who con- 
fesses his love for her during an amorous duet which 
they sing in prison just before the Baptist’s execution; 
that Herodias is ignorant of her relationship as Sa- 
lome’s parent—an ignorance shared by her daughter; 
that Herod becomes a mere operatic lay figure, who 
cherishes for Salome a passion inflamed by the drink- 
ing of a love potion. After the enthralling and ter- 
rible figures who play through the scenes of the 
ineluctable tragedy of Oscar Wailde,—which, whatever 
its ethical implications, has undoubted dramatic vi- 
tality,—the characters in this flaccid and amorphous 
production seem of the opera operatic, attaining the 
acme of conventionality and futility. The most that 
can be said of the libretto is that it furnishes oppor- 
tunities for situations and episodes which, from the 
standpoint of the composer, have a musico-theatrical 
availability; and it supplies excuses for spectacular 
effect and for scenic apparel which opera-writers of 
the cruder and more complacent sort have always wel- 
comed when they have not demanded. 

Of these opportunities Massenet has taken full advan- 
tage. The music which he has written for the spec- 
tacular scenes that occupy so large a place in the opera 
has a Meyerbeerian pomp and effectiveness—and also, 
it must be said, a blatant emptiness which, too, is 
Meyerbeerian. Of the music in its other aspects, and as 
a whole, it would be a pleasure to write in a laudatory 
key; for one grows weary of faulting Massenet for the 
deficiencies which are, as it seems, everywhere present, 
to some degree, in his work. It is pleasant to be able 
to say, at least, that in Hérodiade he is far from being 
at his worst. Of adequate psychological delineation the 
music has no trace; nor has it any larger degree of 
individuality, of original utterance, than any other of 
Massenet’s scores. But it has more substance, more 
freshness, and more vigor than are usually present in 
his writing. It has been said in praise of Massenet 
that his melody is at times distinguished; that his 
orchestration is frequently delightful; that his sense 
of color is highly developed; that he is a master 
of rhythm. It is easy to agree with these encomiums, 
excepting that which gives praise to his melody; for 
in his melodie invention Massenet is prevailing banal 
rather than distinguished. But concerning his instru- 
mentation, his sense of color, his feeling for rhythm, 
there need be no dispute; in these matters he is 
worthy of praise. And he has, too, adroitness, grace, 
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charming fancy. But it is entirely possible to have 
those particular virtues and yet fall short of the first, 
or even the second, rank as a dramatic composer. A 
talent for instrumentation, a sense of color and rhythm, 
charming and gracious fancy, are characteristics owned 
by dozens of inferior music-makers. In the essentials 
of a first-rate composer—imagination, originality and 
distinction of ideas, authentic passion, true power— 
Massenet is lamentably deficient; and through all his 
music runs the taint of a fundamental and incurable 
insincerity, a lack of serious artistic purpose, of in- 
stinctive artistic probity. 

His music never really expresses the dramatic emo- 
tion or situation which it is supposed to underscore. 
It is never more than 
skin-deep. There is 
no blood in it, no fire. 
Observe him in Héro- 
diade: The passion- 
ate declarations of 
Herod, of Salome, are 
couched in the terms 
of the now familiarly 
facile and fluent Mas- 
senet speech—a music- 
al speech utterly with- 
out inspiration, depth 
of feeling, subtlety of 
accent. In setting, for 
example, such an ut- 
terance as Salome’s 
“Ce que je veux, O 
Jean, te dire que je 
t'aime et que je t’ap- 
partiens!” or her 
‘“Dans ton regard est 
ma _ patrie,” he _ is 
quite unable to find 
an adequate musical 
equivalent for the 
vivid emotions of the 
text. All that we get 
here is an acceleration 

















Jascha Bron 


of the inexhaustible 

flow of musical treacle THE FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD RUS- 

which, with Massenet, SIAN VIOLINIST WHO HAS 

usually does duty for COME TO THIS COUNTRY 
FOR A CONCERT TOUR 


the support of pas- 
sages denoting amor- 
ous ardor. It is im- 
possible to deny him, in such moments, a certain pretty 
sensuousness, a mildly voluptuous perfume; but it 
seems incredible to-day that any one can ever have 
accused Massenet of undue eroticism in his love-scenes; 
how such a charge can have been brought against him 
passes comprehension. 

It is pleasant to turn from a consideration of the 
qualities of Massenet’s music, as disclosed anew in 
Hérodiade, to the far more grateful duty of praising 
once more the unwearying enterprise displayed by 
Mr. Hammerstein in continuing to exhibit to his public 
notable and unfamiliar operas. This is the kind of ac- 
tivity which, as has frequently been said in this place, 
is the truest expression of an opera director’s useful- 
ness to the community which he serves. And let it 
again be noted here that, to his everlasting honor, Mr. 
Hammerstein was the first impresario New York has 
ever known who realized and acted upon that truth. 
To take him to task because all of the new works 
which he exhibits to us are not masterpieces would be 
the height of unreason. All we can justifiably ask is 
that he present them for our consideration. He should 
not be called upon to guarantee their esthetic worthi- 
ness. 

Of Hérodiade he gives an excellent production. Mr. 
Renaud lavishes upon the sawdust figure. of Herod 
all of his superb gifts as an actor, and he sings the 
music very well-—his voice is*in better condition than 
it was last season. Mr. Dalmores fills the part of 
John with a passionate fervor of voice and actien 
which almost burst asunder its papier-maché frame, 
and which come as near as skill and temperament 
could to giving it a semblance of life. Miss Gerville- 
Réache, as Herodias*(Heroediade), plays with much in- 
tensity*of action and sings the music of the part with 
her usual opulence of tone. The Salome of Miss Lina 
Cavalieri is, beyond question, a conscientious, earnest, 
and intelligent endeavor; and it more than fulfils 
the physical requirements of the part, for in it 
Miss Cavalieri presents a captivatingly lovely picture 
to the eye. Her vocal resources are more equal to the 
taste than they would have been last year, and she 
acts with evident sincerity and care, if with a measure 
of. histrionic skill which still leaves much room for 
improvement. A new French bass, Mr. Vallier, dis- 
closed, in the minor role of Phanuel, a soothsayer, an 
admirably expressive, large, and well-managed voice. 
The opera is lavishly mounted. There is no reason 
why it should not meet with popular favor. 

The performance served to bring forward Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s new chief conductor, Mr. Henriquez de la 
Fuente, who comes from the Antwerp Opera House to 
replace Mr. Campanini. Mr. de la Fuente made an ex- 
ceedingly favorable impression. He displayed poetic 
feeling, a care for refinements of nuance, warmth of 
feeling, a sense of dramatic accent, with skill and 
authority sufficient to enforce his ideas and make 
known his conceptions. Music of finer quality would 
have revealed more fully his capacities, which will be 
amply tested when he undertakes such exacting scores 
as Strauss’s Elektra end Feuersnot and Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande, 
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OPEN PICTURES, AND BOOMERANG IDEALS 
By Florida Pier 


Pictures should be openings in the wall, 
so many escapes from the room in which 
they hang. If they come out of their 
frames to you, refusing you shelter, failing 
you in your dumb nosing for a recess, they 
are not pictures, but furniture, and conse- 
quently abominations. Always open doors, 
magic countries, or presences into which 
one can flee, their very unreality makes it 
the easier to enter. Their lack of resem- 
blance to all one knows makes the distance 
one has come refreshingly great, when one 
is inside. Botticelli’s botany is so quaintly 
impossible, the earth carpeted with tufts 
of hitherto unseen but intimately known 
flowers, with leaves embroidered on the 
ground, ferns arranged with all their best 
sides forward, roses with the habits of pea- 
cocks. lt is the nicest kind of country to 
wander in, for space has been carefully 
left for one to walk on. Trampling on 
anything is delightfully made impossible. 

Then the inaccessible castles that some 
of the Germans give us, banked with 
cypresses and yews, outlined against skies 
with rolling clouds of a windy whiteness! 
One ean breath in this land of Boecklin’s, 
and one might reach the castle. There is 
perhaps a road in the dip of the hill that 
leads to a small green door, unseen, but 
to be found. It is possible that walls 
would have to be scaled, hard climbing 
found necessary, but it could be contrived, 
and then how near the clouds one would 
be, how close to the wind. Perugino’s Um- 
brian hills, always tucked in behind his 
placid martyrs, take one’s eyes so far—our 
eyes are frequently in such desperate need 
of a stretch—quite away to where all is 
softly blue and mountains lap the sky like 
waves the shore. It must have been so 
easy in Umbria to believe that the horizon 
was where the world ended, for so beauti- 
ful a finish could clearly not be bettered. 

And then the great, wise, human people 
one can go and sit by, or sometimes— 
which is healthy and more novel—stand 
before. The vitality of a Rembrandt 
Portrait of a Gentleman, so harmonious, 
big, and vibrant that one comes out of the 
frame laughing from sheer reassurance in 
mankind! 


Mr. Hewlett in his Open Country, a book 
whose charm and advertised sting are both 
robbed of point by the Danteésque ideals 


of the hero, reminds us afresh of an argu- , 


ment that from time to time crops up and 


dazzles us with its boomerang qualities. — 





Boomerang because the elevation of a cer- 
tain very exalted ideal seems to knock the 
man who built it twice as far down as 
others, when he thought he had gone a 
double number of leagues upward. 

Senhouse—and, looking back over talka- 
tive mankind, it is surprising how large 
the group of Senhouses have been—refuses 
to marry the lady he loves because he 
loves her too exquisitely. He sees her so 
rare and spiritual a thing that he refuses 
to assist her in living an ordered human 
life high above the average. Fighting it 
out with much grace, poetry, and the 
shimmer of heat reasoning, he explains his 
stand at great length to her, himself, and 
the reader. Marriage being the bodily, 
material thing it is, a mere matter of 
property, a buying of riches you instantly 
lessen in value, he will have none of it. 
His ideal of a controlled, chivalrous state 
of marriage being so strong within him, 
he will remain a bachelor with no laws 
imposed upon him, and allow her to be- 
come the mistress of a bounder, she being 
a free, untainted goddess too good to be 
asked to share a trial of his fine, sun- 
bathed theories. Living in a caravan 
being to him the sane life, he takes no 
steps to prevent his lady installing her- 
self at the head of a falsely complicated 
great house. And at the end of the book 
we see the gentleman cutting a rather 
poorer figure than the dull folk who, not 
seeing as he did how much better things 
could be, had managed to make them a 
little better than they were by a blind- 
folded stumble toward decency. 

The men who have been given a seeing 
eye are evidently so trained by their ob- 
servations that they are rendered inca- 
pable of action, and, having made out what 
an appalling amount there is to be done, 
they remain decidedly less active than 
most. True, to visualize is a great deal, 
to see the flight of a soul to words (the 
type is invariably gifted with a winged, 
darting tongue) should almost suffice. It 
would be unreasonable to expect that a 
sign-post, having pointed the way, should 
follow the road it had itself indicated. 
Yet it is very hard to remain unfired when 
we are asked to sorrow with these thinkers 
for the happiness they have denied them- 
selves, and to have them pointed out as 
martyrs to an ideal renders one an, oh! 
of indignant protest. ‘They are men who 
see a span to be jumped, sit lamely on the 
bank, their legs dangling comfortably in 
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the mire, and rail at the people who for 
lack of eyes fall in and are engulfed. 

Apart from the dandified idea that it is 
crass to apply a rule, the rolling of it on 
the moral tongue being more in sympathy 
with an Epicurean attitude, apart from 
the resemblance that Senhouses bear to 
men who cannot walk on high places for 
fear of falling off, so shuffle safely on the 
ground, there lies quite unconsidered the 
woman’s side of the case. It is greatly to 
“be wondered what Sanchia thought of 
Senhouse later on when she began to sum 
things up. She in all probability took to 
making bitter remarks on the impractical 
dreams of youth, and for her to dub his 
untried ideals impractical was a _ pretty 
commentary on the substantiality of a Sen- 
house. He had left her a target for shocks, 
chills, disillusionment, final callousness, 
and she revenged herself by going over 
to the large body of those who do not 
see. 

Ah, the poor ideals which the world 
would so much like to attain if it only 
knew a little better now! They are made 
to seem sadly impossible by the enthral- 
lingly garrulous Senhouses, for to our 
plodding, practical, unimaginative minds 
there is something very disquieting in the 
sight of a cook who pointedly refuses his 
own pasties. 


Maeterlinck is a licenSed small boy ask- 
ing questions without cessation, resem- 
bling ludicrously (lovers of him are 
begged to forgive the simile) the young 
rascal in the railway compartment who, 
between munches of a large currant bun, 
asked endlessly why the wheels went 
around, why the engine went, what the 
rails were for, why the engine was not on 
behind, if the steam really pulled the 
train; all of which his father answered 
until he asked if the coal knew it was 
making the steam, and then his parent ex- 
ploded with, “Oh, eat your damn bun!” 
With all sorrow, a head bowed with the 
weight of its own iniquity, it is asked 
whether— 

“ Sélysette, why do you ery?” 

“ Am I crying?” 

“Yes; the tears fall on my mantle. 
you unhappy, Sélysette ?” 

‘*No, I do not think I am unhappy. I! 
feel—I do not know what I feel.” 

“You have made me cry. Why are my 
cheeks quite wet?” 

“T do not know. There is a wind in the 
trees; it frightens me.” 

* You are afraid of the wind, Sélysette?” 

“Tt makes the trees weep. Why do the 
trees weep?” 


Are 


“Show them to me. Where are the 
trees?” 
“T do not know, I do not know. 


They have gone. Why have they gone?” 
cannot best be adequately answered by a 
mutual request on the part of all the 
characters, backed by the reader, to eat 
their bun. 





Thanksgiving Song 
THE wide-mouthed granaries hold 
Rich store of harvest-gold; 
The opulent bins and byres 
Are brimmed to overflow, 
And round the gables tall, 
From dawn to twilight-fall, 
The banded winds like choirs 
Upon their unseen lyres 
Are calling loud and low, 
“Thanksgiving be! 
Thanksgiving be! 
From sea to utmost sea!” 


Be, too, our voiceful mood 
Deep-keyed to gratitude! 
All bitter sense of loss, 
All stinging stress of pain, 
The wizened fall of leaf 
In days forlorn and brief, 
Like shredded foam or floss 
Aside we lightly toss, 
Joining the fair refrain, 
“Thanksgiving be! 
Thanksgiving be! 
From sea to utmost sea!” 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Dust and Death 


RECENT authentic statistics on the sub- 
ject show that approximately twenty-five 
per cent. of deaths among persons whose 
occupations expose them to street dust 
and to general organic dust are due to 
tuberculosis. Though the data show that 
municipal and general organic dusts are 
less serious in their effect than metallic 
or mineral dust, the consequences to 
health and life are sufficiently serious to 
demand most careful attention to the 
whole problem of dust prevention. 

According - to insurance mortality ex- 
perience, 25.5 per cent. of deaths in occu- 
pations with -exposure to municipal dust 
are due to tuberculosis, and in occupations 
exposed to general organic dust the pro- 
portion is 23 per cent. As compared with 
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these proportions, 14.8 per cent. of deaths 











of males fifteen years of age and over in 
the registration area of the United States 


are from consumption. Among those 
whose calling exposes them to municipal 
dust, those showing the highest mortality 
are drivers and teamsters, among whom 
25.9 per cent. of deaths are from tubercu- 
losis. Among occupations exposed to 
general organic dust, button-makers show 
the highest mortality, 37.8 per cent. of 
deaths in this occupation being from con 
sumption. In each of the two groups the 
highest tuberculosis mortality is among 
persons from twenty-five to thirty-four 
years of age, the proportion among per 
sons of these ages being 39.6 per cent. in 
oecupations exposed to municipal dust, and 
49 per cent. in those exposed to general 
organic dust. 





A New Watch Metal 


Tue alloy called invar, consisting of 
steel mixed with about thirty-six per cent. 
of nickel, which is practically invariable 
in volume with ordinary changes of tem- 
perature, was adopted a year or two ago 
by Swiss watch-makers for making bal 
ances in the majority of their best time- 
pieces. The compensation for temperature 
thus obtained is superior to any hitherto 
known. For many years watch - makers 
struggled with an outstanding trouble in 
the best compensated chronometers, known 
as “ Dent’s error,” due principally to the 
non-linear variation of the elasticity of 
the steel of the hair-spring. By the use 
of invar Dent’s error may be practically 
eliminated. 
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Pears’ 


The public’s choice since 1789. 





“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears’,’ she replied. 


Pears Soap 


brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the finest 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 


Durability ! 


Waltham Watches will last 
a lifetime or more, but get 
your watch started right. Buy 
from no one but a regular 
Jeweler. Many little accidents 
may have happened to a watch 


WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


in transportation from the fac- 
tory to store. Regular jewel- 
ers know how to find out and 
remedy such things, and they 
do before selling Anyone a 
watch. : 

N. B.— When buying a Waltham 
Watch always ask your jeweler 
for one adjusted to temperature 
and position, 

Most unique crystallizations, 


FAIRY or LUGKY STONES jest" come out ot the 


earth, bearing legends centuriesold. History Free. Price, 
25c, up. Lucky Stone Co. (Dept. 54), Roanoke, Va, 






















































THE RETURNING PROSPERITY OF THE RAILROADS 
By Edward B. Lee 


a steam railroads of the country a 
period of prosperity in which they 
earried the heaviest tonnage and 
YZ enjoyed the largest gross earnings 
B® in their history up to that time. 
qe a5) rhe fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, 
CNV Fay vas the best in point of gross earn- 
ings the railroads had ever experi- 
enced. Kor some months into the new fiscal year 
1907-1908 the heavy earnings of the railroads con- 
tinued and reached their high-water mark in October, 
1907. Then came the decreases, which, gradually be- 
coming more pronounced, reached the lowest point in 
February, 1908. The results of that disastrous year 
were seen in the reports for the twelve months’ period 
ended June 30, 1908. 

One year ago the tide had again turned and gross 
earnings were showing an increase over those for the 
corresponding period of 1907. The total gross earnings 
of twenty-five railroads operating in different sections 
of the country for the month of October, 1908, showed 
a decrease equal to 4.16 per cent., as compared with 
total earnings for October, 1907. Earnings for Sep- 
tember, 1908, had shown a decrease equal to 5.47 per 
cent., those for August a decrease equal to 13.57 per 
cent., and those for July a decrease equal to 13.97 per 
cent. It was in November, one year ago, that the turn 
came for these twenty-five railroads, and their ex- 
perience is typical of the railroad world generally. In 
that month the long series of decreases gave way to 
an inerease equal to not quite one per cent. It was 
merely an increase over a lower level, but it was en- 
couraging. The recovery grew more marked each 
week, and the total gross earnings for the entire 
month of December were Jarger by 7.16 per cent. than 
were those for December, 1907. Month by month the 
increase grew until earnings not only showed heavy 
gains over the preceding year of low levels, but over 
those for the prosperity year 1906-1907. 

To-day many of the most prominent steam railroads 
are reporting larger gross earnings than those for 
i907, which means the largest in their history. Wall 
Street has looked with great satisfaction upon these 
reports of earnings, for they mean that prosperous 
times have certainly come again and, though the finan- 
cial district frequently ignores actual conditions, it 
never fails to take advantage of all favorable news 
when its dissemination serves the purpose of advan- 
cing the prices of stocks when this side of the market 
is being followed. The increased earnings for the rail- 
roads add value both to the stocks of the roads and 
to the stocks of the industrial corporations whose 

- products the roads carry, thus giving sufficient reason 
for higher prices for both rails and industrials. 

From all parts of the country there are coming the 
cheerful reports of increased earnings. The very thing 
has come to pass that the optimists prophesied. The 
railroads are being called upon to transport more 
tonnage than ever before, and so as to take care of the 
promised business additional orders for equipment 
have been given. New equipment is being put into use 
daily. There are now practically no idle cars capable 
of efficient freight cartage. When it is considered that 
only nine months ago there were over 300,000 idle cars 
in the country the great contrast of business condi- 
tions then and now can the better be appreciated. The 
loaded car movement on the New York Central lines 
for October shows an increase of 246,093 loaded cars 
over October, 1908, and an increase of 109,751 loaded 
cars over October, 1907, which month previously held 
the high record in this particular. Few of the other 
roads of the country are doing so well as the New 
York Central lines, but all are progressing toward new 
high levels. 

The financial community has come to expect big 
things from the great trunk lines west of the Missis- 
sippi, and it is not being disappointed in the earnings 
these roads are reporting this year. The wide stretch 
of territory through which the Pacific roads operate 
suffered less during the recent depression and _ re- 
covered more quickly than the Eastern country. The 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, and Atchison are re- 
porting gross earnings so large as to be startling. 
Union Pacifie’s. September gross was larger by 
$1,150,139 than for the same month of 1907. This in- 
crease was equivalent to 161% per cent. For the three 
months ended September 30th, the increase in gross 
was $2,391,099, equivalent to 11 per cent. Southern 
Pacifie’s increase in gross for September as compared 
with that for September, 1907, amounted to $592,385, 
equivalent to about 5% per cent. Figures for the 
three months show slightly smaller earnings than for 
the corresponding period of 1907, but a gain of 
$3,624,081, equivalent to 12 per cent., over those for 
the same three months of 1908. Atchison’s September 
gross was larger by $655,656, equivalent to 8 per cent., 
than that of September, 1907, while for the three 
months ended September 30th. the increase in gross as 
compared with the same period for 1907 amounted to 
$1,429,322, equivalent to nearly 6 per cent. 

It seems almost unnecessary to state that every 
indication is that these three great roads will make a 
most remarkable record of gross earnings during the 
current year. As a matter of fact the Atchison and 
the Union Pacific came very nearly establishing new 
high records in the year ended June 30, 1909, the 
*former’s total gross being less than $100,000 short of 
its best previous year, 1907, and the latter’s less than 
$300,000 short of its record year, 1908. It should be 
remembered that Union Pacifie’s gross felt the burden 
of ~~ panic later than other roads and far less than 
most, 





From the great Northwest, where the Hill roads 
serve a rapidly growing territory, from the extensive 
Middle West territory served by the Rock Island Sys- 
tem, and from the far Southwestern country, where the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, Kansas City Southern, 
and St. Louis Southwestern operate, come favorable 
reports of increased tonnage. Northern Pacific’s total 
gross for July, August, and September increased $2,- 
881,140, equivalent to 15 per cent. over that for the 
same months of 1908. The total increase of the Rock 
Island System for the three months amounted to 
$3,344,045, equivalent to 1114 per cent., as compared 
with 1908 figures. The Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
and the St. Louis Southwestern have not yet caught 
up with their exceptional earnings of 1907, but are 
making satisfactory progress. Coming farther east 
and examining the reports of the Illinois Central, 
whose lines, extending from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
serve a wide-spread territory of much diversity of 
character, it is found that while gross earnings for 
July, August, and September of 1909 now have a lead 
over those of the same months of 1908 they are behind 
the records of 1907. A better showing will be made by 
this company with the increase of general business 
activity, agricultural products not being such a factor 
in its tonnage as in the case of the granger roads. 

The railroads operating in the Kastern and Western 
States have met with less success in getting back to 
the prosperity figures of 1907. This is to be expected, 
especially in the case of the Eastern roads, whose ton- 
nage consists so largely of products entering into manu- 
factured articles and of the manufactured articles 
themselves. With the great steel and iron mills and 
manufacturing plants of the Pittsburg and other dis- 
tricts running only at small capacity and with little 
demand for raw products and coal and coke, it is no 
wonder that the trunk lines and coal roads felt so 
keenly the scourge of depression. A marked recovery 
is already noticeable, however, and, as_ previously 
stated, the loaded car movement on the New York Cen- 
tral lines for October broke all records. 

The fiscal year of the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania ends December 3lst. The total gross 
earnings of all the lines making up the New York Cen- 
tral System for the nine months ended September 30th, 
last, totalled $168,928,891, an increase of $20,506,856, 
equivalent to nearly 14 per cent., as compared with 
the same period last year. The increase of the New 
York Central alone for the period was equivalent to 
10 per cent. Such a substantial addition to revenue 
is most welcome in the case of the Central, as it ex- 
perienced so heavy a reduction in gross in the recent 
panic. Its gross earnings for 1908 fell from the 1907 
record of $98,369,059 to $88,849,367. Even the gross 
earnings for 1906 were more than three million dollars 
in excess of those for 1908. 

The Pennsylvania is keeping pace with the New York 


Central, its principal rival, in increasing its revenue. : 


The lines east of Pittsburg and Erie directly operated 
by the Pennsylvania show for the first nine months 
of 1909 an increase in gross equivalent to 111%, per cent. 
Notwithstanding this substantial gain, however, the 
Pennsylvania’s 1909 earnings so far are materially be- 
hind those for the same period of 1907, and only a 
little better than those of 1906. The indicated gain for 
the last three months of the year should, however, 
bring the 1909 total much more closely to the 1907 
high level. Earnings of the Baltimore and Ohio for 
July and August of this year were larger by 111% per 
cent. than those for these two months in 1908. They 
were still a trifle below those of 1907, however. 

Among the minor Eastern roads whose success in 
increasing gross earnings has brought them promi- 
nently to the front is the Erie, the “ poor old Erie,” as 
it has been so frequently referred to in the past and 
whose fate twice hung in the balance during the last 
panic. It was the tremendous falling off in earnings of 
this road at the beginning of the panic that drew atten- 
tion of the railroad and financial world to the way 
things were going. The Erie had prospered greatly, 
for it, during the year ended June 30, 1907. In that 
year it earned and paid dividends on its first and 
second preferred stocks and had a balance of $1,705,933 
standing to the credit of its common stock after 
charging off $1,642,029 for additions and betterments. 
When, however, the panic, with the consequent reduced 
revenue, struck the road, heavy indebtedness over- 
whelmed it and it ended its fiscal year 1908 with a 
deficit over charges of $1,623,422. Reduced operating 
expenses and a comparatively small increase in gross 
saved the Erie from showing another deficit in its 
1909 fiscal year, and present indications are that its 
current year will more nearly resemble its record year. 
For the three months ended September 30th, Erie’s 
gross shows a gain of $819,446, equivalent to 6 1-3 
per cent. over the corresponding period of 1908. 

The Lehigh Valley and the Jersey Central are both 
showing gains over 1908 figures, but their earnings do 
not approach the 1907 level. Delaware and Hudson 
is making a poor showing just at present, being one of 
the very few roads in the country that had smaller 
earnings in September of this year than in the same 
month in either 1908 or 1907. Up in New England 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford’s gross is 
showing substantial improvement, which must be a 
source of gratification to this company’s stockholders, 
who saw part of their dividends in the fiscal years 
1908 and 1909 paid out of profit-and-loss surplus. The 
two soft-coal roads, the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the 
Norfolk and Western, are both reporting larger gross 
than for the same months of 1908. 

The southern roads, especially the Southern Rail- 
way, went to pieces badly in the recent depression, 
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They had been doing an enormous. business for them, 
too much business, in fact, to be profitable, for they 
sadly lacked facilities for handling such tonnage as 
was thrust upon them during 1907. When the panic 
set in tonnage fell off in a most remarkable manner 
and gross earnings suffered a proportionately heavier 
setback than was suffered by roads in any other sec- 
tion of the country. During the fiscal year 1906 the 
total gross earnings of the Louisville and Nashville, 
Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis, Sea Board Air 
Line, Southern Ra#lway, Atlanta Great Southern, Cen- 
tral of Georgia, and Mobile and Ohio were $147,505,036. 
During the fiscal year 1907 they had increased to 
$160,599,128. From this record high figure the earn- 
ings sharply declined in the fiscal year 1908 to $147,- 

235,107, an amount smaller by $275,000 than the total 
carnings for the fiscal year 1906. Some improvement 
was shown in the fiscal year 1909, but the earnings for 
that year amounted only to $149,630,987 or $11,000,- 
000 less than for the record year of 1907. But even 
these roads are now participating in the returning 
prosperity. The Southern Railway’s gross in July, 
August, and September increased $1,316,520, equivalent 
to 10 per cent. over that of the same period of 1908. 
The Atlantic Coast Line’s gross for September of this 
year was the largest in its history for any September, 
and Louisville and Nashville’s September gross was 
only a trifle less than that for the same month of 1907. 
If such gains are continued until next June the annual 
reports of these roads for the current year will show 
larger gross than ever before. 

This general gain in gross earnings has been due 
almost entirely to increased tonnage; higher freight 
rates have been responsible only to a small extent. In 
the midst of the recent depressions the effort was 
made in certain railroad circles to bring about a 
general ten-per-ecent. increase in freight rates, but 
while the agitation was still going on the earnings of 
the roads took a turn for the better and the matter 
was allowed to drop, as it was seen that the necessity 
for the increase had passed. Although increased tariffs 
of varying amounts have been put into effect in some 
southern and trans-Mississippi sections, they have been 
of small moment in the heavier gross earnings. 

The increased earnings of the roads mean for the 
stockholders greater safety back of their dividends and a 
generally more liberal dividend policy. The Atchison, At- 
lantic Coast Line, Louisville and Nashville, and Norfolk 
and Western have already allowed their stockholders to 
share in their returned prosperity by restoring the 
rates on the common stocks to the old figures. 

But what the decidedly more favorable earnings will 
mean to the railroads more than anything else is that 
they will now feel justified in spending a greater per- 
centage of earnings on their property and in making 
expenditures for additions, betterments, and exten- 
sions. Naturally a considerably smaller amount was 
expended on maintenance during the last two years. 
Some of the roads whose maintenance charges in the 
years before had been liberal could with safety make a 
heavy reduction in these charges. There were in- 
stances, however, where the policy of reducing main- 
tenance charges was carried to the point where un- 
doubted harm was done to the property; and in the 
case of one of the larger roads there is little question 
that dividends on common stock were paid at the ex- 
pense of maintenance. 

There is already plenty of evidence of a change in 
the maintenance policy. The figures of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show for 816 roads for the first 
seven months of the calendar year 1909 gross earnings 
per mile of $5,913, as compared with $5,398 for the 
same seven months of 1908. The charges for mainte- 
nance of way during the 1909 period are at the rate of 
$778 per mile, against $714 per mile for the 1908 
period, while the charges for maintenance of equip- 
ment were at the rate of $901 per mile for the seven 
months of 1909 and $798 per mile for the 1908 period. 
During the month of January of both 1909 and 1908 
maintenance charges were approximately the same. In 
July, 1909, however, maintenance of way charges were 
at the rate of $130 per mile, against $113 per mile for 
July, 1908. Maintenance of equipment charges for 
July, 1909, were at the rate of $129 per mile, and for 
July, 1908, at the rate of $113 per mile. 

A specific instance of substantial increases is found 
in the case of Northern Pacific, whose total mainte- 
nance charges for July, August, and September, 1907. 
were larger by $1,000,000 than for the same months 
of 1908. Burlington’s increase for the same three 
months totalled $700,000; Chesapeake and Ohio’s in- 
erease was $325,000; Erie’s increase $160,000, and 
Southern Railway’s increase $780,000. These’ increases 
are typical of those being shown by those roads operat- 
ing a large percentage of the country’s mileage. While 
this year’s figures make a satisfactory showing com- 
pared with those of last year, it is to be remembered 
that, on the whole, maintenance charges for 1908 were 
decidedly inadequate. It was due to this saving in 
maintenance to a considerable extent that so many of 
the roads were able to present in their annual reports 
increases in net earnings despite decreases in gross 
earnings. The successful efforts of managements to 
reduce actual transportation costs, however, should 
not be forgotten. 

The return to a more liberal maintenance policy 
means prosperous times again for the equipment and 
steel and iron companies and the producers of all raw 
material entering into such manufacture. It means 
the setting into motion of many long-idle wheels and a 
greater employment of labor, all of which will aid in 
bringing about an era of great prosperity. The pros- 
perity of the country depends upon the railroads, 
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By ALLAN NICHOLSON 


Dr. JAMES HENRY CARLISLE, of Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, died recently at 
his home after a brief illness. 

The death of this well-known educator, 
who for nearly half a century was the 
head of Wofford College at Spartanburg, 
an institution patronized by students from 
all parts of the South, is a distinct loss 
to the whole nation, for his influence and 
magnificent work in moulding into the 


Winnsboro, Fairfield County, South Caro- 
lina, on May 4, 1825. He graduated from 
the South Carolina College with second 
honors in 1844. He immediately began 
his career as teacher by being elected 
principal of the Odd Fellows’ Institute in 
Columbia, which position he held for four 
years, until he became connected with the 
Columbia Male Academy. 

In 1854, when Wofford College 





was 

















The fate Dr. James Henry Carlisle, for more than fifty 
years head of Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina 


highest and finest type of manhood the 
thousands of lives that came into contact 
with him was not confined to his native 
State alone. There are many men in posi- 
tions of responsibility in this country who 
owe in great measure their success in life 
to their training under Dr. Carlisle. 
James Henry Carlisle was born in 


founded, James Henry Carlisle became 
associated with it, and from that time 
until his death he was the chief factor in 
the upbuilding of this institution and in 
the promotion of education and useful 
citizenship, though in the past few years 
he had been relieved of the arduous ad- 





ministrative duties. 





The Calibre of a Gun 


“Can you tell me just what is meant by 
the calibre of a gun?” How many have 
been asked this question and have tried 
to explain what the calibre of a gun is 
without really knowing just how a gun’s 
bore or calibre is arrived at. You will 
find many experienced in the handling of 
firearms who will not be able to tell you 
what 0.32 calibre means. 

Theré is surely no word in the nomen- 
clature of guns, big and little, which has 
caused, and is causing, so much confusion 
in the mind of the ‘laymen as the word 
calibre. The word calibre as applied to 
artillery signifies essentially and at all 
times the diameter of the bore, the 
diameter measured on the rifling being, 
of course, somewhat larger. A gun, then, 
of six-inch calibre is a gun the bore 
of which is just six inches. For con- 
venience and because the power of a gun, 
when once its bore has been decided upon, 
depends so greatly upon its length, artil- 
lerists are in the habit of defining the 
length of the gun in terms of the calibre. 
Thus the twelve-inch United States naval 
gun, which is forty feet in length, is spoken 
of as a forty-calibre twelve-inch gun, the 
length being just forty times the bore. 
The six-inch rapid-fire gun is a trifle un- 
der twenty-five feet in length and is, there- 
fore, known as a fifty-calibre gun. From 
this it is evident that the term may refer 
either to the diameter of the bore or to the 
diameter of the bore used as a unit of 
length. 

In the case of small-arms the calibre 
is expressed in hundredths of an inch, as 
when we say @ twenty-two calibre or 





thirty-two calibre rifle or revolver, mean- 
ing that the bore is 0.22 or 0.32 of an 
inch in diameter. 





Submarine Bells 


THE government of Uruguay, in order 
to protect navigators from the dangers of 
the dreaded English Bank, located in the 
La Plata River, near Montevideo, years 
ago placed a lightship thereon which 
could not be seen in fe~my weather. 
This recently has been re~edied by the 
installation on the lightship of a sys- 
tem of submarine bells, in connection with 
the national steamer Cyarvide, which re- 
ceives the signals. The apparatus con- 
sists of a bell submerged in nineteen feet 
eight inches of water; it works by com- 
pressed air, marking each reef with a 
certain definite number of strokes. Thus 
in foggy weather, when the lightship and 
lighthouses cannot be seen, or when the 
wind is so strong as to prevent the voice 
being heard, ships provided with the re- 
ceiving apparatus will receive the signal 
that they are near dangerous reefs. In 
this manner it is hoped that the annual 
list of disasters recorded will be material- 
ly shortened or disappear entirely. 

The Cyarvide has experimented with 
the apparatus mentioned. From six miles 
away the officers on that vessel plainly 
heard the sounds of the bell placed several 
feet under the water at the English Bank; 
yet its receptor does not equal that on the 
steamer Cap Vilano, with which the sig- 
nals were heard ten miles from the Eng- 
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other way about—they meet long be- 

») fore the day of battle and sign a 
‘8 (Coens Ves treaty of war. The occasion is one 

MONG AN <2 of vast importance to hundreds of 
~~~“ thousands of devotees of boxing, and 
all of them who can command the friendly interest of 
the high contracting parties manage to squeeze into the 
war conference and enjoy the thrills quite as much as 
the gentlest reader would enjoy seeing the Dreadnought 
and Germany's finest battleship maneuvring around 
each other, in a peaceful sea, full-armed and full- 








The fiends 


shotted, although not at the point of discharging 
broadsides. 

In the long banquet hall of the Hotel Albany, in 
Broadway, New York, the two greatest fighting men 
in the world were to meet and sign their articles of 
war. The doorway of the room was defended by four 
thick-armed pugilists, who needed all their strength 
and courage and stamina to keep the crowd of con- 
noisseurs from swarming into the place. The big 
guardians pushed and heaved and hauled until the 
back and showlder seams of their bulging coats seemed 
likely to burst, and their flushed faces became beaded 
and shiny, and still the throng surged against them 
and seemed often on the point of sweeping away the 
husky human barrier. Now and then some one with 
a friend at court or a valid reason for being admitted 
was allowed to enter, and always the smiling door- 
keepers had to pluck off two or three eager men who 
stuck like poultices to the lucky ones and jam them 
back into the seething mass outside. Smiles were the 
rule. Even a clergyman is not more gentle than a 
pugilist outside of the ring. He cannot be forced into 
striking a blow unless he is paid for it. He preserves 
with the most serupulous care the knuckles that are 
the tools of his trade, and, besides, he is a hearty big 
fellow who would scorn to use violence on a mere 
common man. So the game of surge and push and 
thrust and smile and heave went on for hours before 
the heroes arrived. 

Like most men of their word, Jeffries is punctual. 





of the 





One of “Those Present” 





Half a minute before three o’clock, the hour of the 
conference, he swings through the door amid a burst of 
cheering and marches down the middle of the crowded 
room, while men hurry close as possible to him, and a 
few daring ones whack his big back and ery “ H’lo, 
Jeff!” He answers no word, but smiles and nods 
right and left in reply to the greetings. There is 
something boyish and friendly in the smile that dis- 
tends those broad and rugged dark lineaments and in 
the twinkle of the kindly eyes that goes with it. 
Children are his friends at sight. I could tell a dozen 
instances of his gentleness, in the ring and out of it— 
but let us not wander from the subject. To see this 
man-mountain stepping along so briskly is in itself a 
marvel at which any one with real sight can never 
cease to wonder. Consider a moment: he stands six 
feet one and a half inches, and in his thin serge suit 
weighs nearly two hundred and fifty pounds; yet his 
footfall is as light, brisk, and sure as the step of the 
swiftest dancer. ‘“ Moves like a feather!” exclaims a 
hero-worshipper as he gazes in eestasy—meaning not 
any part of a bird, but a “ featherweight,” the nimblest 
sort of little pugilist in the world, who must scale 
not more than one twenty-two. 

The big man stands a moment before me, and as I 
look at his awful back and shoulders Homer Daven- 
port’s words come to mind—* Oh, Jeff is just the gar- 
dener that hoed up the Rocky Mountains and left ’em 
there.” But the connoisseurs are not looking at his 
back. They know all about that. They are intently 
studying his waist-line. They admire it. It is very 
brief. The waistcoat flaps loosely below. The man 
within has worked already so hard in training that 
he has burned away the surplus flesh that accumulated 
during four years of retirement from the strenuous 
life. The brilliance of his eyes and the glow of his 
clear, bronzed skin also are eloquent of good physical 
condition. The throng press close to him, gaze, study, 
scrutinize, admire. They murmur to one another that 
he’s all right. Certainly he looks so. 

What a curious frame it is that surrounds this 
picture of masterful physical energy! Most of the 
men that compose it are plump, well fed, rather over- 
nourished and under-exerecised. Among them stand 
certain ones who loom up like craggy rocks above a 
sluggish tideway. There is Brooklyn Jimmy Carroll, 
a master of the old school, his sparse hair almost 
silvery white, his broad face seamed with the scars 
that accumulated when bare fists were the fashion, 
his shoulders wide enough for two men. Here comes 
big Tom Sharkey, honest Tom the sailor man, who 
gave Jeffries the hardest battle of his career, and 
came charging in upon him incessantly. until the very 
end, although his port side was all stove in and some 
of the ribs were loosened from their sockets at the 
back. Tom is prosperous and fat now. The back of 
his pink neck bulges out. He and Jeff smile at each 
other cordially and shake hands in genuine amity. 
William Rothwell, of Denver, long famous as “ Young 
Corbett,” the feather champion, now plump, smooth, 
dapper, and with much of the alert and cheerful 
air of Wall Street about him, stands near Benny 
Yanger, whom men hail by that historic title, the 
“Tipton Slasher,” because of his reckless onslaughts. 
Sundry knobs on Benny’s cheeks and nose bear wit- 
ness to the perils of the slashing style. Pierri and 
Mahmout, gigantic Turks who claim the wrestling 
championship of the world, lend a bit of Oriental color 
to the scene with their turbans and flowing robes. 

‘What impresses me most,” says a Japanese uni- 


versity man at my side, “is the uniform good nature 
of these fierce fighting men. Do you notice that 
every one of them smiles when he speaks? They look 
like very earnest and persistent fellows, but not one 
of them has a ferocious aspect.” 

Jeffries was sitting at the head of the table, like a 
master in his house, when black Jack Johnson, whose 
challenge has forced him out of retirement and into 
the ring, came into the room a quarter of an hour late. 
One could not help feeling sorry for the negro. 
Clearly he felt ill at ease among these hundreds of 
whites, who if not actually hostile were certainly not 
friendly. Two other black men were in the room, but 
they were hidden in the throng. Johnson is tall as 
Jeffries, but fully thirty pounds lighter. There is 
something of the grace and power of the panther in 
the long, easy swing of his walk ordinarily; but now 
that he encountered so many hundreds of curious and 
unsympathetic stares the poor fellow seemed-to shrink 
in upon himself. His gait had lost its springy quality. 
He bore himself as if he expected a scolding. A queer 
little brown automobile hat with its brim turned up 
flat against his denuded scalp gave him the look of a 
stableman. 

This black, who properly fought his way to the 
championship of the world and then uttered many 
defiances and challenges to Jeffries, now came into the 
presence of the former champion with an air of em- 
barrassment. Old Peter Jackson would have strode 
before him as a king. This man advanced like an 
abashed servant. A vacant chair was placed for him 
some six feet from the chair of Jeffries. 

The moment Johnson appeared in the room the 
smile froze on the face of Jeffries. I have seen him at 
other match-makings, when he was indifferent or 
friendly or merely polite to the enemy, but never like 
this. Down came the black brows in a frown, and the 
eyes beneath them glared at the negro as the eyes of a 
stern judge glare when he tells the prisoner how sorry 
he is that the law won't let him impose a heavier sen- 
tence. Not a word did he utter, but kept the glare 
fixed on the unhappy visitor. The negro looked down 
at the floor, around among the crowd, but not at his 


























The overflow 


adversary. Anything but that. Then at the last mo- 
ment, as he was turning to take his chair he shot one 
brief, swift, furtive glance from the tail of his eye at 
Jeffries. What he saw did not cheer him. As he sat 
down he licked his dry lips and swallowed hard—signs 
of deep agitation. Moreover, his soft, rubber-black 
skin was suddenly overcast with gray. It was like a 
derby hat after ashes had been blown upon it. This 
was a veritable paleness, for after a few minutes, 
when he had been stimulated by conversation, the ashy 
hue disappeared and the skin resumed its normal 
color. 

Was he frightened? I think not. He has always 
shown himself a brave man in battle, and he probably 
will be brave when he faces Jeffries in the ring; but 
coming suddenly against that glare in the presence of 
so many unfriendly strangers disconcerted for a time 
the present champion of the ring. 





Tue Cuckoo is a snoopy bird 
That seeks another’s nest. 
He likes to snuggle, so I’ve heard, 
An uninvited guest. 
But mean though Mr. Cuckoo be, 
He is not half so mean to me 
As that one who, as I have read, 
Raised onions in a strawberry bed!!! 


The Plagiarist, he is a man 

Who steals another’s bays. 
He copies closely as he can 

His brother’s roundelays. 
But though I think he’s pretty mean 
My love for him is far more keen 
Than for that fellow who, ’tis said, 
Raised onions in a strawberry bed!!! 


The Limit 


By Horace Dodd Gastit 


“T had raised good crops of strawberries for several years, and bumper crops of onions for several years more, before it occurred 
to me that both crops could be profitably raised on the same land at the same time.”—Contributor to a Garden Journal 
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The chap who when I’m far away 
Cuts in and cuts me out, 

And steals the heart of Phyllis May, 
And sends mine up the spout, 

Is fit for treasons dark and grim, 

And yet I’m fonder far of him 

Than of that man who went and bred 

His onions in a strawberry bed! !! 


Great Scott! What are we coming to, 
Economizing thus? 

Are we to nothing staunch and true 
Who once were scrupulous? 

The flirt, the cuckoo, we condone; 

The plagiarist, he risks his own; 

But he’s the limit who hath fed 

On onions from a strawberry bed!!! 
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The Daughter of a Martyr 


By Genevieve Grandcourt 


One reads with sympathy of Mlle. 
Ferrer’s appeal to King Alfonso to spare 
the life of her father, Don Francisco, the 
Spanish educator who was shot in Barce- 
lona on October 13th, but probably with- 
out any knowledge of the sad story of her 
family relations. She said in Paris the 
other day that her eldest sister, Trinidad, 
was twenty. So Paz must be very young 
indeed, possibly not more than seventeen— 
as, indeed, her picture demonstrates. 

Trinidad, who also lives in Paris, has 
pathetically referred to her sister Paz as 
“playing in the theatre, sometimes,” the 
other times too plainly referring to bleak 
weeks minus engagements. ‘‘ Until lately 
we hardly ever saw each other,” she added, 
turning away to hide her tears. 

There is the saddest of domestic ship- 
wrecks to account for the situation of 
Ferrer’s three daughters, the youngest of 
whom is with her divoreed—and remarried 
—mother ‘in Russia. 

When ‘lrinidad was barely four years 
old the separation of her father and 
mother took place, and she and little Paz 
were taken to Australia, where they were 
provided for, and in a manner educated, 
by an uncle. Then, for some unexplained 
reason, the girls came back to Europe, and 
Trinidad found herself in Barcelona “ with 
her father, where she stayed only a few 
days.” She soon joined Paz in Paris. 

The two sisters, however, drifted apart 
soon, for they, apparently, had as little in 
common as their father and mother. 

“T am a good Catholic and loyal to the 
King,” Trinidad declared to a French 
friend of her father’s who sought her out, 
and found her a sort of maid-of-all- 
work in a restaurant. When she was 
a monarchist and Catholic, why, for- 
sooth, should her father be suspected 
of being anything else? That was the 
burden of her song; and neither she nor 
Paz believed a word of the things that 
were said of him. She had telegraphed 
her father’s lawyer in Barcelona that it 
was ridiculous to suppose any such thing. 
It was strange what things her sister Paz 
believed—that the King would consent to 
her father’s death when every one knew he 
was a good king and her father an inno- 
cent man. She was afraid Paz was getting 
“liberal” notions in the theatre. Paz 
said she was afraid the Church would kill 
her father. It made Trinidad shudder, as 
the Church was great and good and wise. 
She and Paz did not understand each 


other; she was sorry, for she loved her 
sister. Both of them had been stopped 
in the streets and given messages of sym- 
pathy by common working-men—some of 
them had even come to the restaurant 
with offers to befriend her “if the King 
dared injure a single hair of her father’s 
head.” She was a little doubtful about it 
all, but Paz was not, and said it was all 
right, and that she need not be afraid of 
the Spanish consul, who had tersely ad- 
vised her to confine her statements to 
facts within her knowledge. 

Paz was a little more direct. 

“You see, both my father and mother 
married again—and that let me and Trini- 
dad out. I have seen my father, but can 
hardly remember either my mother or my 
youngest sister. Trinidad doesn’t bestir 
herself—she takes it for granted that, 
because father is innocent, that means he 
will not suffer. I know better. Trinidad is 
timid. She hasn’t faced the public like me.” 

The question naturally arises in one’s 
mind, why should Ferrer’s daughters be 
thus estranged and abandoned if he was 
the altruistic, not to say wealthy, man he 
has been taken for? Doesn’t the old- 
fashioned idea that “charity begins at 
home” enter in here? Or, may it be 
granted, can it be conceived, that he was 
actuated by some inscrutable conscien- 
tiousness which bound him perversely to 
his “ mission ”—.e., the uplifting and edu- 
cating of Spain—and that beside this all 
personal considerations may have paled? 

Psychology has even more interesting 
puzzles than this one of a man’s leaving 
his flesh and blood to suffer, for a cause. 
It may be, too, that, if he was working 
on borrowed money, he did not feel justi- 
fied in using it for any purpose but the 
one in hand. We are prone to think as 
kindly as may be of the dead—not to say 
of a man who in this material age has 
enough faith in the ultimate goal of hu- 
manity to give life itself to his convictions. 
There are so few of us who, as Ibsen 
says, are not “pitifully afraid of the 
light.” We tacitly agree with some one 
who has said that the minute a man gets 
convictions he is prepared to die a fool. 

Nevertheless, the picture of Ferrer’s 
momentary breaking down before being 
led to death—not from any shrinking fear 
of the mystery he was to face, but because 
he had just been told that his forlorn 
little “Paz” had tried to save him— 





lingers sadly in the memory. 





EDUCATION AGAINST 


NATURE 


(Continued from page 17) 


of it, not worth my learning, had been 
omitted, I should have had at least three- 
fourths of my school hours saved for real 
education and for living as nature meant 
me to live. At present my profession 
brings me into intimate and daily contact 
with school work as it is now being con- 
ducted by the most “ improved ” methods 
in an enlightened community; but I must 
confess that for my own boy and girl, of 
eight and five years, I infinitely prefer the 
pure air and natural occupations of the 
back yard, workshop, and garden to any 
school environment it has yet been my 
fortune to know. 

In the first place, society must recognize 
that it cannot, logically or morally, shift 
the responsibility of providing against the 
dangers to health incurred by compulsory 
school attendance. Such protection de- 
mands something more than medical in- 
spection for the detection of contagious 
diseases, important as this is; it demands 
also a thorough system of “health and 
growth supervision ” whereby every child 
may receive a complete physical and 
mental examination at least twice every 
year. By such a system, all eye, ear, nose, 
throat, lung, and heart troubles, defective 
growth, nervous unbalance, and malnutri- 
tion would be discovered in their incipi- 
ency before irreparable harm had been 
done, 

In the second place, our teaching of 
physiology will have to be revolutionized. 
Nothing could be more absurd than the 
average elementary text-book in this sub- 
ject. For example, a physiology text 
widely used in the Middle West a few 
years ago discussed with ridiculous 
solemnity the danger of spontaneous igni- 
tion of the human tissues, but contained 
not a word about the prevention or cure 
of the Great White Plague. 

And yet health books, bad or good, are 
secondary to the inculcation of right habits 
of living such as can come only from a 
school hygienically equipped and hygienic- 
ally conducted. Much is involved in those 
words. Our schools must change radically 
to merit their application. A school with- 
out baths, without adequate playgrounds, 
enclosing foul and impoverished air within 








its walls, is, obviously, not hygienically 
equipped. It is not hygienically conducted 
when the child is strait-jacketed in a 
narrow seat for nearly half his daily 
waking hours for the purpose of acquir- 
ing, memoritor fashion, a conglomeration 
of book information more or less irrele- 
vant to life. It will not be hygienically 
conducted until we devote to free play, to 
manual training, and to the various con- 
structive activities, fully half the time 
we now devote to sedentary book occupa- 
tions; for it has been amply demonstrated 
that two hours per day for half a dozen 
years, rightly spent, will prepare for high 
school, as well as does the present regimen. 
The school will not be hygienically ideal 
until it approximates in type the famous 
Charlottenburg “outdoor school,’ near 
Berlin, or some of the best of the “ fresh- 
air schools” lately established in this 
country for tuberculous children. If we 
would have the race emerge from the dark 
ages of personal hygiene, we must teach 
parents to appreciate that it is as wicked 
to permit their children to breathe foul air 
when pure air is available, as to permit 
them to choose alcoholic drinks in prefer- 
ence to pure water. 

“Health first, then instruction,’ must 
become our educational slogan. There is 
always another chance of instruction, but 
the demands of health are imperative. A 
study of the child from the standpoint of 
health forces us to the conclusion that up 
to nine or ten years, at least, a minimum 
of mental activity, together with a maxi- 
mum of bodily activity, should be the rule. 
The opposite course—that of hastening 
mental maturity at the cost of physical 
health—makes for morbidity, nervousness, 
stupidity, criminality, or suicide. 

As Stanley Hall has put it, “every en- 
croachment upon the physical liberty of 
the child has a certain presumption 
against it, and the only justification lies 
in the occasional necessity.” In the words 
of the famous Russian investigator, Sikor- 
sky, “we should not demand of childhood 
too many things; but leave it rather to 
develop, to ripen, to extend its horizon, to 
organize its soul, to build life pro- 
grammes.” 
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Y a recent decision of the War De- 
ae ment at Washington, hereafter, upon 
- the request of the State authorities, 











a non-commissioned oflicer will be 
B detailed from the Regular Army for 
duty as instructor with the several 
[ State militia organizations. It is in- 


tended to give the non-commissioned 

officers so detailed special instruc- 
tion in their new duties in order to fit them for the 
work that will be required of them. Already a large 
number of applications for these details have been re- 
ceived, and it is believed that the War Department 
will be able to secure some of the very best talent of 
the regular establishment to perform these duties. 
This arrangement will undoubtedly add materially to 
the efficiency of the National Guard of the country, to 
which end the national government has been energetic- 
aily working for the past five or six years. 

When it is realized that there are at the present 
time approximately 110,000 officers and men in the 
organized militia of the United States, and that in 
case of war with any formidable foreign power this 
organization, in conjunction with the Regular Army, 
will form a substantial “first line,” the importance 
of bringing it up to the highest state of efficiency and 
of fitting it for actual service conditions is evident. 
The question of ways and means for accomplishing this 
desirable end has been given a great deal of considera- 
tion, for some time past, by those responsible for the 
national defence, and the detail of non-commissioned 
officers referred to above is one of the results. 

For a number of years it has been the desire of the 
authorities at Washington to place the organized 
militia on the same footing, as far as practicable, with 
the Regular Army, and, by bringing the two services 
into closer association wherever possible, to establish 
« better understanding and create a more friendly 
feeling between these two sources of land defence. 

To accomplish these results, a number of laws have 
been passed by Congress, and orders promulgated by 
the War Department. granting special privileges to 
officers of the organized militia and tending to aid the 
instruction of its enlisted men. 

In 1903 Congress passed an act authorizing the 
Secretary of War, upon application of the Governor of 
any State or Territory, to detail one or more officers 
of the Army to report to the Governor of such State 
or Territory for duty in connection with the organized 
militia. Under this act a number of prominent re- 
tired officers—among whom was Lieutenant-General 
Nelson A. Miles, retired—applied for and received de- 
tails of this character. There are now on duty with 
the organized militia thirty retired officers, ranging in 
rank from that of brigadier-general to second lieu- 
tenant. It can not be doubted that much good has 
been accomplished by these officers, and that still bet- 
ter results will be obtained by the detail of a non- 
commissioned officer who can instruct the troops in 
the routine duties of barracks and camp, while the 
commissioned officer gives advice and counsel in ad- 
ministrative matters. 

To encourage militia officers in the study of military 
art and academic questions relating to military affairs, 
the President is authorized. under the law, to grant 
permission to any officer of the organized militia to 





attend military schools or colleges of the Regular 


Army, upon the recommendation of the Governor of a 
State or Territory, or the commanding general of the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia. 

Not taking into consideration the Military Academy 
at West Point, which is the foundation of military 
instruction in the Army, the government has provided 
a progressive scheme of education extending from the 
preliminary instruction of the garrison school, in- 
tended to insure and test the military education of all 
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oflicers in the most important branches of the profes- 
sion of arms; through the special service schools, which 
afford instruction in technical matters relating to the 
branch of the service for which they are established ; 
the staff college, at which selected officers from other 
schools are prepared for higher command; to the war 
college, to which are detailed men of marked ability 
from the army at large, and where practical applica- 
tion is made of the military knowledge already ac- 
quired. No provision, however, is yet made for at- 
tendance of militia officers at the latter institution. 
The value of a course of instruction in these various 
military schools is being appreciated more and more 
each year by the officers of the organized militia. The 
number of applications for authority to attend such 
schools is constantly increasing, and during the past 
four years approximately one hundred and twenty-five 
militia officers have taken the course in one school or 
another. Many of these officers, upon the completion 
of their course, have been commissioned second lieu- 
tenants in the Regular Army. 

Another important feature in increasing the efficiency 
of the militia, as well as benefitting the Regular Army, 
is their association in joint mancuvres or camps of 
instruction. Provision for these joint manwuvres was 
first made in the militia act of 1903 (the Dick bill), 
and since that time it has been the custom to hold these 
maneuvres every year for the coast artillery troops, 
and every other year for the field forces. 

One of the most essential individual qualifications of 
a good soldier is that he be a good rifle-shot. <A 
prominent army officer has said: 

“Tf a man is a good rifle-shot it will be easy to make 
him a first-class soldier for the line of battle in twenty 
days.” 

Accurate rifle-shooting can only be accomplished by 
careful and constant target practice, and in order to 
interest the members of the organized militia, as well 
as the regular branches of the service—the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps—in this practice, there is held 
annually, at Camp Perry, Ohio, a national competitive 
shooting-match, participated in by selected teams of 
twelve competitors each from the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, United States Military Academy, and from such 
organizations of the National Guard as may wish to 
send representatives. Last year fifty teams partici- 
pated, forty-five of which were representatives of 
militia organizations. A national trophy, besides 
many cash prizes and medals, is given each year to 
the teams and individuals making the highest scores. 
While the competition is participated in by a limited 
representation from each organization of militia, in- 
terest in target practice is stimulated by individual 
members of organizations competing for selection on 
the teams, and the information gathered by the teams 
is carried to their homes and gradually disseminated 
among those who were not so fortunate as to attend, 
thus awakening interest and enthusiasm in rifle and re- 
volver-shooting in the companies and troops, where it 
is most needed. 

Leaving, for the time being, the subject of the train- 
ing of the militia, we turn to another feature of in- 
terest, and that is the aid which the government ex- 
tends to civil schools and colleges maintaining militaty 
departments. ‘The Morrill Act of 1862 apportioned to 
each State a quantity of land (in proportion to the 
number of Senators and Representatives in Congress) 
or land script in lieu thereof, the proceeds of the sale 
of which constitute a perpetual fund, the interest on 
which is devoted solely to the endowment and support 
of at least one college in each State where the leading 
object must be to “ teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and mechanical arts, and 
including military tactics.” Later, this act was 
amended, and other acts passed by Congress appropri- 
ating specific sums of money for the above purpose, 
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until, at the present time, ninety-six educational insti- 
tutions in the United States receive annually from the 
government $2,840,273, approximately, of which $704,- 
602 can be applied to instruction in military science 
and tactics, under the act of 1862. 

The War Department is authorized by law to detail 
an officer of the Army to act as professor of military 
science and tactics at each school or college maintain- 
ing a military department (not exceeding one hundred), 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, which are, in brief, that the school must main- 
tain under military instruction at all times, at least 
one hundred male students over fifteen years of age, 
and must devote at least three hours per week to such 
instruction. During the year 1908 there were ninety- 
one educational institutions at which army oificers were 
detailed, with an aggregate enrolment of approximately 
twenty thousand military students. These schools are 
inspected annually by a board of General Staff officers, 
and, to furnish an incentive for the highest standard 
of military. instruction, as well as to inculcate a spirit 
of competition among the various institutions, an ap- 
pointment as second lieutenant in the Regular Army is 
awarded annually to an honor graduate of each of the 
ten institutions which have maintained the highest 
standard of proficiency, as exhibited in the military 
training and knowledge of its students, provided that 
sufficient vacancies exist. 

But there are graver and more vital questions than 
the efficiency of the individual soldier confronting our 
military authorities. While an important factor, indi- 
vidual efficiency alone will not win battles. We may 
have hundreds of thousands of citizens who, through 
more or less military training, when taken singly, 
might be classed as efficient individual soldiers, but 
when taken collectively, without proper organization 
and training in the evolutions and administration of 
fighting units, become nothing more than an armed 
mob. The individual must receive training as part of 
a company; the company must receive training as 
part of a battalion; the battalion, as part of a regi- 
ment; the regiment, as part of a brigade; the brigade, 
as part of a division; and as each progressive step 
takes place, additional officers of higher rank must be 
trained in the duties of the higher command. The 
United States is lamentably lacking in the organization 
of its army into the higher units. We are the only 
first-class power in the world which does not in peace 
maintain a brigade and division organization. We 
have in our army six major-generals and _ fifteen 
brigadier-generals. These officers are told on paper 
that in case of war they will be placed in command of 
a division or a brigade consisting of certain organiza- 
tions, but they have little or no opportunity to either 
exercise troops in the larger units, or administer the 
duties incident thereto, until war actually occurs, and 
then they will be expected to cope with a foreign army 
whose general officers have had years of experience 
during peace in mancuvring brigades, divisions, and 
even armies. 

The military authorities of this country have for 
some time been endeavoring to induce Congress to pro- 
vide for the establishment of several brigade posts and 
to afford an opportunity for the organization and peace 
training of divisional and brigade units, but their 
efforts so far have been futile. As Americans, we are 
too prone to believe that the hour will bring forth the 
man; that at the psychological moment a military 
genius will arise who, by inspiration, will lead us to 
victory, no matter what may be the odds. Like Mr. 
Micawber, ‘we are apt to boast of our abilities and 
prowess, staking our future on the possibility of some- 
thing “turning up.” which will bring glory to our 
arms, but even if our hopes in this respect are realized. 
history demonstrates that it is a very expensive policy, 
as to loss of both life and treasure. 
































The Elevated tracks are being lowered to the level of the beam 
To permit vehicles to 
pass beneath the new structure the street is being lowered from 
of the temporary sidewalk on the extreme left 


on which the single workman stands. 
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The eye can readily see from a comparison of the height 
of the Elevated train with the tloor level of the uncom- 
pleted Manhattan Bridge that where the bridge should 
span the tracks the cars could not pass beneath it 
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A Historic Gun 


“Sweet Lips,” the gun that is said to 
have swerved the tide of the American 
Revolution and led to the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis, is in the possession of 
Mr. Eugene Ware, formerly the Com- 
missioner of Pensions. 

This gun was the property of Darling 
Jones, a Southerner, who, as a sixteen- 
vear-old boy, enlisted in the Continental 
service and fought for nine months; first 
in Colonel Shelby’s regiment from North 
Carolina and afterward in Colonel John 
Sevier’s regiment from eastern Tennessee. 

Jones carried the gun at the Battle of 
King’s Mountain on October 7, 1780, and, 
the story runs, fired the bullet that killed 
Ferguson, the major who led the British 
forces. 

That battle was the climax of General 
Cornwallis’s career. The expedition of 
Cornwallis was immediately checked and 
his capture subsequently effected. 

Jones, who lived at Jonesboro, Tennessee, 
died in 1848. He gave the gun to his son- 
in-law, William Duncan, who in turn pre- 
sented it to Frank Montcastle, in whose 
family it remained for many years. 
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Counting the Nation’s Money 


THERE is now taking place at the 
United States Treasury the herculean task 
of counting every penny of the hoarded 
wealth of the nation. ‘This count marks 
the change in the office of Treasurer of 
the United States, which occurred on No- 
vember the first. There is on hand in the 
safes and vaults at Washington approxi- 
mately $1,175,000,000. From. these figures 
it will be seen that Uncle Sam is a little 
poorer than he was four years ago, at 
which time the total amount of securities 
and funds counted amounted to $1,249,- 
598,278.58. 

It will require about three months to 
ascertain whether or not the Government’s 
cash on hand balances to the cent. At 
the end of the count, if the accounts show 
up all right, triplicate receipts will be 
issued and exchanged, one going to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the archives 
of the Government, one going to the retir- 
ing treasurer, and another to the incom- 
ing treasurer. 

The responsibility of the Treasurer of 
the United States that makes necessary a 
very careful balancing of accounts at a 
time such as this arises from the fact that 
this official is by law charged with the 
receipt and disbursement of all public 





Washington, but also in the sub-treasuries 
at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco, and New Orleans, and in the na- 
tional bank United States depositories. 
He is also trustee for the bonds held to 
secure national-bank circulation and the 
publie deposits in national banks. This 
head paymaster of the Government has in 
his keeping not only all of Uncle Sam’s 
wealth, but hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of other people’s money, which he 
must keep in such shape as to be able to 
render an accounting on short notice. 

Should the funds not balance after this 
stupendous work has been completed, the 
out-going Treasurer will have to make the 
difference good out of his own pocket. 
But if the count shows more money than 
that necessary to strike a balance, the 
surplus does not go to the out-going Treas- 
urer, but is held by the Treasury. Of 
course, if there appeared a deficit of, 
say, a hundred thousand dollars or more, 
showing at once that there had been a 
mistake in the counting, the entire work 
would have to be gone over. 

A force of about forty of the most ex- 
pert money-counters in the world will be 
given the task of counting the huge bulk 
of money. Of course, they will be aided 
by all the improved methods of counting, 
such as counting-boards and electrical 
coin-counters. The electric coin-counter 
records coins of any denomination at the 
rate of 1,000 per minute, while the count- 
ing-boards fill mechanically when a stream 
of coin is poured over them. But where 
coins are badly worn it is necessary that 
they be counted by hand. 

A most important feature of the count 
is the counting of the bonds held by the 
government as security for the circula- 
tion of national banks and as security for 
government money deposited with the 
banks. These bonds occupy a_ special 
vault in the Treasury building and they 
total something like three-quarters of a 
billion dollars in value. A committee of 
seven officials will count these bonds, and 
inasmuch as great care is necessary in 
going over them, coupon and registered, 
it will require fully two months to com- 
plete this task alone. 

Of the $1,175,000,000 to be handled, 
$735,000,000 is in United States bonds 
held in trust; $251,000,000 in reserve gold 
and silver certificates and United States 
notes held for the usual process of re- 
demption of worn-out currency; $156,000,- 
000 in silver dollars; nearly $1,000,000 in 
subsidiary silver; about $9,000,000 in gold 
coin; with various other items. The 
$150,000,000 gold reserve is not held 
in Washington alone, being scattered 
throughout the sub-treasuries of the coun- 
try. 





The Spiders of Science 

Tue cultivation of certain species of 
spiders solely for the fine threads which 
they weave has an important bearing upon 
the work of the astronomer. 
No substitute for the spider’s thread 
has yet been found for bisecting the 
screw of the micrometer used for deter- 
mining the positions and motions of the 
stars. Not only because of the remark- 
able fineness of the threads, but because 
of their durable qualities. 
The threads of certain spiders raised for 
astronomical purposes withstand changes 
in temperature, so that often in measur- 
ing sun-spots they are uninjured when the 
heat is so great that the lenses of the 
micrometer eye-pieces are cracked. These 
spider lines are only one-fifth to one- 
seventh of a thousandth of an inch in 
diameter, compared with which the threads 
of the silkworm are large and clumsy. 





Navigation in a Fog 


Propasty the greatest menace to the 
safety of navigation at sea is the fog. 
Modern steamships are seldom endangered 
by the severest storms, but when the im- 
penetrable envelope of mist encloses a ves- 
sel, she is exposed to the most terrible of 
perils—a collision at sea. A single ship 
may be comparatively safe even in a fog, 
but when there are a fleet of vessels the 
danger is greatly multiplied. In addi- 
tion to the customary fog-horns and sirens 
a fleet of war-ships often will keep in- 
formed of their relative positions by the 
firing of signal-guns from the flag-ship. 
Another excellent method generally em- 
ployed is the use of the fog-buoy. 

Each vessel in a war-ship fleet carries 
a fog-buoy, a large cask painted a bright 
red. This is cast overboard at the first 
sign of any fog and floats from the stern 
of the vessel attached by a rope of grass 
fibre which does not sink beneath the sur- 
face of the water. Sufficient rope is paid 
out by each vessel, so that its fog buoy 
floats at the bow of the ship next astern 
—two cable’s-length (four hundred yards) 
when in close order and double that dis- 
tance in open order. By this means the 
exact stations of the individual ships of a 
fleet are maintained even though proceed- 
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Remember. ==—mmanea 


Whether naturally perfect 
or not, your teeth require 
daily care, and will well repay 
the regular use of 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from rscts. Sample and Booklet from Park é& 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot: 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal 


CLARK’S TWELFTH AN- 
> fe CRUISE, February 5, 
Seat 73 days, $400 and up, 


* specially chartered Cruiser. 
3 Cruises Fost the Ww orld. Tours to Europe. 
CLARK, Times s Building, N.Y. 

































ing at a moderate rate of speed. 


FO MEN 








BRAINS 


IGARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST 


uct <eelev 


ure 


‘J 
> 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Colorado. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta, Gia. 


Dwight, Hi. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 


Grand Rapids, Mieh. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Me., 

2801 Leeust St. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Baffale, N. Y. 


ear’ 13 WEEK 
In this illustrated nat! - 
al weekly all the import- buf 
oy news of the ‘eons & 


Dla sc briefly, for busy a 
ner oa U nig ue foreign summary, ioasae cota odd sketc h- 


es, home Neer gpemy ioe ar 5g eatures of rare interest. Itis reliable, 











tertaining—rus paper for the home. Takes place of $3 to papers. 
Send 16e now for 13 weeks to le » D. Ge 








For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


White Plains, N.Y. 
Columbus, Obie. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 

812 N. Broad St. 


Pittsbarg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 

















THE MATE OF THE DEPARTING SCHOONER (to foafer on the quay). 
“Say, matie, let go that rope, will ye ?” 


THE LOAFER (indignantly). ‘‘Oo’s touchin’ yer bloomin’ rope ?” 
—From “‘ The Sketch.” 








LIQUEUR 


Peres Giartely 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— : 
ar | 


NECTAR OF THE GODS 


QUALITY UNEQUALED 
EXCELLENCE UNSURPASSED 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 








Yes, friend, 


z 2 
7 
a ij 
iN} 
" | 
AT he: | 
\F 2 Weg 


MILWAUKEE 


Is the Finest 


BEER 


Ever Brewed 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe or Buffet. 
insist on ““Blatz”’ 
Correspondence Invited direct 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A De Luxe Magazine 


HARPERS 


Christmas Number 


_ qualities of interestingness, distinction, 

and beauty which have always characterized 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE have never been more 
perfectly exemplified than in the Christmas num- 
ber. The most notable names in the writing 
world of to-day are included among the 
contributors. 


Q COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES 


RUDYARD KIPLING 

MARK TWAIN 

W. D. HOWELLS 

ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 
RUTH McENERY STUART 
ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 
MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 
HOWARD PYLE, Etc., Etc., Etc. 








Reminiscences of 


CHARLES DARWIN 


By The Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE 


Ambassador of Great Britain to the United States 


A delightful view of the famous author of "The Origin of Species," 
as Mr. Bryce saw him in his home. Mr. Bryce pictures him as a 
man of singular modesty and reserve, and quite unappreciative of his 
own greatness. 











Articles of Travel, Science, Art, Ad- 
venture, History, Reminiscence. 


PAGES IN COLOR 

2 AND TINT 
Among the artists represented are 
W. J. Aylward, Howard Pyle, Eliza- 


beth Shippen Green, Charles H. 
White, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


HARPER’S for CHRISTMAS 


= —_ 














